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PREFACE 


In the heyday of the peace and prosperity of Cambodia, 
l aos and Thailand, these countries also had a flourishing 
. ultural and intellectual life. Unfortunately, from time to time, 
invaders swooped down upon Cambodia and Laos, plundering 
ilieir wealth and cultural treasures. Many manuscripts in Khmer, 

I aotian and Pali, and historical records were destroyed. During 
ilie modern period, under French rule, many manuscripts were 
innoved to France where they are well preserved in libraries 
•aich as the Bibiiotheque de l’Ecole Franchise d’Extreme Orient. 
Olliers are to be found in the Vajiranana Library, National 
I ibrary, and Royal Library in Bangkok. 

There are two well-known books on the Pali Literature of 
Sri Lanka and Burma; viz. The Pali Literature of Ceylon by 
O P. Malalasekera, and The Pali Literature of Burma, by Mabel 
bode. But so far there is no such work on Thailand, Cambodia 
■nid Laos, where Pali studies flourished for many centuries. 

My friends and colleagues suggested that I should collate, 
m one volume, some of the relevant articles which I have 
i ontributed from time to time to scholarly journals, commemor- 
iiive volumes and Festschriften. Since these articles were 
written intermittently, there are certain repetitions for which I 
apologise to my readers. I wish to express my thanks to the 
well-known historian, Professor Lakshman S. Perera M.A. Ph.D. 
tor carefully reading this work and correcting some errors. I am 
deeply obliged to Venerable Pesala for much help and assist¬ 
ance in the preparation of this work for the Press. 


t Hammalawa Saddhatissa 
London, 1990 



















EDITOR’S NOTE 


It was with some reluctance that I undertook to prepare 
this work for the press, since it is a scholarly work quite 
beyond my knowledge. However, with the advice and help of 
Mr K.R. Norman of the Pali Text Society in preparing the 
indexes and correcting the proofs, I was able to complete it to 
my satisfaction. I hope the readers will excuse any errors. 

Venerable Pesala 
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I. THE ADVENT OF PALI LITERATURE 
IN THAILAND 1 


From time immemorial, peoples in Asia have migrated 
I mm their original homelands and sought places where they 
could live in peace and security, far from the strife and enmity 
<>l neighbouring tribes and this is also true of the people we 
know today as the Thais. The word Thai means free and at the 
beginning of the second century B.C. their long migration from 
ilie valleys between the Huang Ho and the Yangtze Kiang in 
( liina began in earnest. 2 They moved ever southwards because 
of conflicts with neighbouring tribes and one group called Thai 
Yiii (literally Big Thai) moved to what are now the Shan States, 
lo the plains of the Salween River and other areas and as far 
.ilield as modern Assam. The Thai Noi (which means Small 
Thai) reached present-day Thailand. It is quite easy to trace the 
language affinity of the Thais who now live in Assam, Upper 
Burma, Southern China, Laos and North Vietnam, the Shan 
States and Thailand itself. 

Archaeological finds show that Buddhism first reached 
Thailand when it was inhabited by the Mon-Khmer, whose 
capital, Dvaravati, (now called Nakon Pathom, or in Sanskrit, 
Nagara Prathama) was about fifty kilometres to the west of 
Bangkok. There was a vast pagoda which was called Phra 
Pathom Chedi, (Pathama Cetiya) and other archaeological finds 
have been discovered nearby. Some scholars say that Buddhism 
was brought to Thailand by missionaries of the Emperor Asoka, 


1 This article was first published in Vidyodaya, Vol. 12, Colombo, 
1984, pp. 418-224. 

2 See: Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Volume III, 
London, 1971, p. 79: ‘The Siamese claim to have assumed the name 
Thai (free) after they threw off the yoke of the Cambojans, but this 
derivation is more acceptable to politics than to ethnology.’ 
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Iwo ol whom were the theras Sona and Uttara who went to 
Suvannabhumi (the Golden Land or Land of Gold). 1 Accord¬ 
ing to the Pali Chronicles, this had been decided at the end of 
the Third Council, held in the seventeenth year of Asoka’s 
reign, under the presidency of the Arahant Moggaliputta Tissa. 
The chronicles mention that each of the missions was to consist 
of five theras so that it would be possible to perform the 
Lpasampada ceremony. 2 Some identify Suvannabhumi with 
Burma and others with the Hiranyavatl district along the Sona 
river. But the many artefacts found in Thailand around Nakon 
Fathom show that it was almost certainly modern-day Thailand. 

The conversion of Asoka to Buddhism, as now acknow¬ 
ledged by the world of scholarship, was a tremendous help to 
the Buddhasasana. Some scholars, however, maintain that 
Buddhism came to Thailand much later than Asoka’s 
missionaries did. 

The first form of Buddhism to reach Thailand was that of 
the Theravada and this is borne out by the many historical 
remains which were found at Nakon Fathom. Among these 
were rock inscriptions in Pali, the Buddha footprints and seats 
and the Dharma-Chakra or Wheel of Law. All of these had, of 
course, existed in India before images of the Buddha were 
introduced as a result of Greek influence. 3 It is highly likely 
from archaeological evidence that Buddhism reached Thailand 
in the third century B.C. in more or less the same form as that 
propagated by Asoka. Many Buddha images were found in 
Nakon Pathom s ruins and in other cities and on looking at 
their styles, it can be assumed that early missionaries went 


’ See Chapter Three, p. 33 

History^ of Ceylon, Vol. I, Part I, Ceylon University Press, Colombo, 
p. 131. The principal missionary to each country was attended by 

four others, for the purpose of missionaries was to recruit members 
to the Sahgha,’ 

3 Raven-Hart, Where the Buddha Trod Colombo, 1956, p. 105. 
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there from Magadha in Bihar. 1 The Great Stupa (Phra Pathom 
Chedi) can be compared with Sanchi. 

The name Pathom Chedi, which in Pali is Pathama Cetiya, 
means ‘First Pagoda’ which could mean that it was in fact the 
first pagoda to be built in Suvannabhumi and would corroborate 
the fact that the theras Sona and Uttara established Buddhism 
in Thailand under Emperor Asoka’s direction. The Mauryan 
Emperor Asoka reigned from circa 269 to 237 B.C. and during 
this period through his emissaries and traders, Indian culture 
with languages and religious works gradually started to spread 
to South-East Asia. The epigraphic records often contain the 
Emperor’s willingness to establish a righteous empire. Evidently 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures must have reached Asian 
kingdoms from India in the third century B.C. 

Mahayana or Northern Buddhism was also spreading, and 
it flourished in Northern India under King Kanishka in the 
second half of the first century A.D., notably, and went to 
Sumatra, Java and Kambuja (Cambodia). Possibly it went from 
Magadha in Bihar to Burma and Pegu (Lower Burma) and to 
West. Thailand as well as to Malaya. Many Mahayana Buddhist 
missionaries went to Sumatra from Kashmir and by 757 A.D. 
the Srivijaya king spread his large empire throughout the 
Malay peninsula and islands as well as to Southern Thailand 
from Surasthani southwards. 

Today, in Southern Thailand, there is much evidence 
showing that Mahayana Buddhism was established there and the 
cetiyas in Chaiya (Jaya) and Nakon Sri Thammarath (Nagara 
Sri Dharmaraja) indicate this. Many other stupas and cetiyas 
were found with votive tablets of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
(Phra Phim) and all are of the same type as those found in 
Java and Sumatra. Some scholars think that as Mahayana 
Buddhism had spread to China by the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Thais in their original home (in China) may have 
already come into contact with it there. From 1002 to 1182 in 


1 See Chapter Two, pp. 19 foil. 
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Cambodia, there ruled the Suryavarman dynasty of kings who 
were Mahayana Buddhists and they also propagated this with 
a strong admixture of Brahminism. A rock inscription tells of 
a king in Nakon Sri Thammarath in around 1017 who traced 
his ancestry back to the Srlvijaya rulers and this inscription is 
now in the National Museum at Bangkok. He ruled at Lopburi 
in central Thailand and his son became king of Cambodia. 

An inscription was found in the Cambodian language in a 
Brahmanic Temple near Lopburi and this Brahmanic culture 
survives in Thailand today with evidence that the religions and 
cultures of Thailand and Cambodia intermingled for a very con¬ 
siderable time. Sanskrit became deeply rooted from about 1020 
and Thai scripts, based on Cambodian scripts, which derived 
their origins from India, were invented by King Ram Kamhaeng 
of Sukhothai (Sukhodaya in Northern Thailand), when, after 
considerable struggles, that independent state was founded in 
1257 A.D. (B.E.1800). 

King Anawrata (Anuruddha) of Burma had his capital in 
central Burma at Pagan in 1057 and he invaded northern 
ailand, his kingdom covering Chiengmai, Lopburi and Nakon 
Fathoms Unfortunately, contact between India and Burma was 
rather poor and Buddhism in India was in decline, so the 
octrine underwent some changes and became what is known 
in Thailand as Pagan Buddhism. This was strongest in the 
north, and relics found there show strong Theravada influence 
whereas in the south the Burmese were content to leave their 
mer (Cambodian) vassals, who made Lopburi their capital 
city as its rulers. As the Thais on their long migration south¬ 
wards grew in numbers and strength, they finally gamed control 
o the land after Anawrata’s death when his kingdom declined. 

May says, “We have a definite contact between the Burmese 
in the west and the Thai in the east and north, and, with the 
growth and spread of Hlnayana Buddhism in Burma it is most 
pro a y from the middle of the eleventh century that the Thai 


1 Ibid., p. 20 
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of northern Siam and the intervening region began to be 
influenced by the form of religion introduced at this time into 
upper Burma.” 1 

During King Anawrata’s reign, the king of Ceylon, Vijaya 
Bahu I (1055-1110) asked for Buddhist monks to come and 
bring Buddhist scriptures with them, to revive the pure form of 
Higher Ordination in Ceylon. King Anawrata agreed to the 
Sinhalese king’s request and sent both monks and scriptures to 
Ceylon, in return receiving a duplicate of the Tooth Relic. 2 
There were close relations with North and West Thailand and 
this led to exchanges of art and culture and matters concerned 
with religion. In Ceylon under King Parakrama-Bahu ( circa 
1165) there was a great revival of Buddhism and a Council was 
called. Monks from Thailand went to Ceylon to study Thera¬ 
vada literature and ceremonies and in the next century monks 
like these returned to Srithammarat, where they built a cetiya 
in the Sinhalese style. Upon this news reaching Sukhothai 
(Sukhodaya) these monks were asked to come to that northern 
capital to establish Theravada Buddhism as the state religion. 
There is a stone inscription of King Ram Kamhaeng (1292 
A.D.) which records the introduction of Sinhalese Buddhism 
and the existence of the old school which came by way of 
Burma and the new school of Arahhavasl monks from Ceylon. 
King Parakrama-Bahu the Great of Sri Lanka (1164-1197) had 
accomplished the important task of purifying the Sasana and of 
re-organising the Buddhist Order and, as a result of this, 
Theravada Buddhism reached the apex of its glory in the 
island. 3 Le May states that Ceylon was twice unsuccessfully 


1 Reginald le May, The Culture of South-East Asia, London, 1954, 
p. 95. 

2 Culavamsa, ed. Wilhelm Geiger, Pali Text Society, London, Vol I, 
1925; Vol. II, 1927, lx, vv. 4-8; Epigraphia Zeylanica, II, p. 253; 
G.E. Harvey, History of Burma, pp. 32 foil., History of Ceylon, 
pp. 563-65. 

Reginald le May, op. cit., pp. 59, 171; History of Ceylon, pp. 58, 
473 foil. 
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invaded in 1230 and 1256 during the reign of King Parakrama- 
Bahu II, by a King called Chandrabhanu who tried to obtain 
possession of a miraculous statue of the Buddha to take to 
Thailand. It is recorded that Buddhism from Sri Lanka spread 
to northern and central Thailand during the reign of King 
Maha-dharmaraja Lithai, the fifth monarch of the Sukhodaya 
dynasty (1347-1376) and in the reign of King Kuna 
(1367-1388) Buddhism from Sri Lanka spread to the northern 
kingdom too. 1 It is thus quite clear that by the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the books of Pali literature with Sinhalese 
Buddhist traditions and practices were firmly established in the 
heart of Siam and it received a number of new impulses direct 
from Ceylon up to the sixteenth century. 

After King Ram Kamhaeng, the political power of Sukho- 
thai (Sukhodaya) declined and it succumbed to the might of 
Ayudhya. 2 But Sukhodayan monks went to study at Ayudhya 
and Ayudhyan monks went to Sukhodaya. Finally Sukhodaya 
was annexed to Ayudhya in the reign of King Boromaraja I 
(1370-1388). Ayudhya remained the centre of Buddhism in 
Thailand for over 400 years until 1767. 

In 1423 A.D., seven theras and other monks went from 
Thailand to Sri Lanka and stayed there for several years, 
returning to their homeland with some Sinhalese monks to 
establish a nikai or fraternity which was later held in high 
regard for its strict rules and observances. 3 In 1750, King 
Kienti (Kirthi) Sri Rajasingha of Sri Lanka asked King 
Baromakot and the Patriarch for some Thai monks to come and 
correct the rites and ceremonies of the Sinhalese monks and 
Sahgha and to establish a valid Ordination service. Eighteen 
monks went to Sri Lanka and ordained seven hundred monks 


1 Reginald le May, op. cit., p. 171 foil. 

2 Ibid., p. 160; see also Chapter Two, page 27. 

3 See Chapter Two, page 20. 
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and three thousand novices in a period of under three years, 
and established the still existing Siamese fraternity or sect. 1 

The Ninth Buddhist Council was held in 1788 in Bangkok 
and its purpose was to collect and amend the existing Buddhist 
texts. 2 Ayudhya had been captured by the Burmese in 1767 and 
I he libraries of temples and palaces had been destroyed in the 
subsequent fire and pillage. Countless thousands of Buddhist 
texts and manuscripts and historical documents were burnt and 
destroyed. Phya Tak Sin liberated Thailand from the Burmese, 
establishing his capital at Thonburi, across the river from 
Bangkok, and in 1769 his army captured Srlhammarat in 
southern Thailand which the Burmese had not touched. He 
managed to collect many Buddhist texts and brought them to 
his capital as he wanted to restore the Tipitaka to its entirety. 
Unfortunately, he died long before the work could be completed 
and his wish fulfilled. Every effort has been made since then 
to obtain a pure text for the Thai version of the Pali Tipitaka. 

King Rama I or Phra Buddha Yot Fa succeeded him and 
continued the labour of collecting the Tipitaka and he called a 
Council of two hundred and thirty monks and thirty [?] royal 
pundits who were to edit the texts which had been assembled. 
They all met for the first time at Wat Mahadhatu in Bangkok 
on November 12th, 1788 and it took them five months to 
complete the task. The work was entitled ‘The Council edition 
of the Tipitaka ’ or ‘The Edition of the First Masters’ and it 
consisted of a total of 3,568 packets of palm-leaves which were 
sorted into 157 books of the Suttanta, 40 books of the Vinaya, 
56 books of the Abhidhamrna, and 35 books of the Sadda- 
visesa. The last was a dictionary of Pali terms which were used 
in studying the three sections of the Pitaka. During the reign 
of King Rama I, two additional copies were made for examin¬ 
ation purposes and so that temples would be able to make 


1 R.S. Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and Present in Magadha and 
Ceylon, London, 1892 and 1908, p. 405. 

2 See Chapter Three, p. 38. 
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copies for their own students and for their libraries as well as 

the first kf„rof dl ,h emina ‘ in8 ‘ he DhammaJ Ki "« R»a I was 
Dynasty The ^ Thai dynasty called the Chakri , 

from 1946 P kmg ’ PhUmipo1 Adu,yadet > has signed j 

Later on, a further seven copies were made in the reign of I 
Rama III Phra Nang Klao (1824-1851). These editions were 
made when King Mongkut (King Rama IV — p hr a Chom 
Klao) was then Prince Buddhavajiranana and was in the robe 

texts^Yh t0 Undertake su P erv ision of the revision of the 
exts and he secured forty volumes of sacred writings from Sri 

uT:\z m ,r kmg k — ° f «“■« ™ ai “ 

, In 1844, these were then returned and a further thirty 
volumes were borrowed for the same reason. The king Rami 
wan e to have a Thai translation made of the Tipitaka 
(winch was in Pali) and he started on the task by having all 

Darts 6 W h OP T Ched fr ° m thC Dhamma translate into Thai the 
parts which they used in their sermons when teaching But it 

was not unt.l much later on that the Tipitaka was printed The 
Ninth Gouncp had been hekJ m ^ ^ a 

the T 3 th u kmg ’ Chulalon g korn (1868-1910), proposed that 
the npuaka be put into print for the first time ever/ 

e ore this huge commission was started, the higher 
entirety. ^ made * fi " al versi °" <* TipUala in its 

and Mon 1 '' COmpariso " was also ma <ie of Sinhalese, Cambodian 

a form L S m PtS *° mal “ a text in as pure 

prim™ in pT ' m 1893> ' he COm P ,ete *¥»»«*., was 

the twenty « USmg J T characters This took place during 
me twenty-fifth year of the king’s reign g 

festival" 6 ,"e ' 5 '°° k P “ to 3 »««•« 

a - occasion and the edition was of a 

an copies. Each royal temple in the country received a 

^~lbiZ pT^a ~ ---— 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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•■<•1 and many were sent abroad and the rest sold. Thailand thus 
printed the very first standard and complete edition of the 
tipitaka in the Pali language. King Rama VI also wanted a 
ISuddhist book to be distributed as his memorial at his crema- 
lion. King Prajadhipok (Phra Pok Klan 1925-1935), chose the 
tipitaka and entrusted the task of reprinting it to the Prince 
Patriarch. Subscriptions poured in and 590,514 baht were 
collected. In fact, it cost only 237,449 baht, so the balance was 
set aside for future editions. On 26th November, 1930, a special 
service was held to commemorate the printing of this forty- 
live-volume set of the Tipitaka in an edition of 1,500 copies 
and in the Royal Library there are now 15 editions or recen¬ 
sions of the Tipitaka, thirteen of which are on palm-leaves 
whilst two are on paper. These are the printed editions of 1893 
and 1928. 

For many centuries, as we have seen. Buddhism has been 
firmly entrenched in the hearts and minds of the vast majority 
of the people of Thailand and it has deeply enriched their lives. 
It may indeed be said that, without it, life in Thailand would 
not be as it is today. It is probably the only country where the 
king is constitutionally a Buddhist and an upholder of Buddh¬ 
ism and it is one of the countries where Buddhism remains a 
living and dynamic force for the well-being and happiness of 
the world. 
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2. PALI LITERATURE OF THAILAND 1 Il 


1. Background to the Pali Tradition 

The Buddhism enunciated in the Pali Canon, better known 
,.s the Theravada (or Teaching of the Elders’), spread beyond 
ihe confines of its native land during the reign of Emperor 
Asoka in the third century B.C. 

As a direct result of the third Buddhist Council, convened 
by him, monk-teachers were despatched to the neighbouring 
countries. Very little definite information is recorded of the fate 
of those missions with the supreme exception of that to Ceylon 
where no less a person than the emperor’s own son, Mahinda, 
was chosen to promulgate the Dhamma. 

Although Buddhism was soon well established in Ceylon, 
(here are very few historical references to Buddhist contact with 
mainland South-East Asia, in fact it was the Mahayana form of 
buddhism that first penetrated the mainland kingdoms direct 
bom India. However, the first contact with the Theravada was 
made before 1000 A.D. The powerful Burmese dominion of 
Anuruddha had been converted to the Theravada through 
contacts with Ceylon and, as a result, northern Thailand, which 
lormed part of his kingdom, was similarly influenced. 

Two centuries later the independent kingdom of Lanna was 
i stablished in the north, the southern half of the Thai country 
forming the expansionist kingdom of Ayodhya (1350-1767). 
Ihe capital of Lanna was founded in 1296 in Chiengmai which 
much later gave its name to the whole province.' 

In 1423, twenty-five monks from Chiengmai, eight from 
( ambodia and six from the Burmese Mon kingdom received the 


I his article was first published in-Buddhist Studies in Honour of 
ID. Horner, Kluwer Academic Publishers, Spuiboulevard 50. P.O. 

Il «>x 17, 3300 AA Dordrecht, The Netherlands. 
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upasampada ordination in Ceylon. They returned two years 
later, those from Chiengmai finally arriving in the Lanna capita 
in 1430. The monks established themselves in the Pa Deng 
temple, two miles west of Chiengmai, and soon embarked or 
a Dhammaduta tour of the towns of Chiengrai, Lampoon. 
Lampang and Chiengsan. 

Thus was founded the Slhala (Ceylon) sect or the Lahka- 
vamsa (Ceylon tradition) which gave rise to a great revival of 
Pali literature and learning. This movement was accentuated in 
1442 with the accession of Tilok, one of the most renowned 
kings of Lanna, who, in 1475, convened a Council for the 
revision of the canonical texts. 1 

2. Pali Orthography in Thailand 

During the 15th and 16th centuries the northern Thai 
capital of Chiengmai boasted the presence of several Pali 
scholars whose names have come down to us through the 
works composed by them. In the southern capital of Ayodhya 
(or Ayuthia), however, it would appear that the only scholars 
present were those who could translate Pali texts into Thai and 
no original Pali studies from this region are known to us. It is 
possible, however, that such manuscripts were destroyed when 
Ayodhya was sacked by the Burmese in 1767. 

As far as the texts were concerned the script generally 
used would have been Thai which was, in fact, based upon the j 
Khmer alphabet. During the early part of the Laiikavamsa 
period, however, the Sinhala script was employed but doubtless 
this was confined to monk-scholars. During the early 19th 
century, Mongkut (Rama IV) invented a new script, the ariyaka, 
which was based upon the Roman alphabet. This was intended 
to facilitate the actual printing of Pali texts as opposed to their 
traditional dissemination by means of palm-leaves on which the 


1 Reginald le May, The Culture of South-East Asia, London, 1954, 
p. 187. 
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Khmer characters were inscribed. However, this innovation 
lailed to gain popular acceptance and it died a natural death. 

As mentioned above, the Pali texts and other sacred 
writings were inscribed in Khmer letters whereas the Thai 
.nipt, which had been introduced in 1283, was employed for 
•.ocular works and translations only. It was not until the reign 
of Chulalongkorn (Rama V, 1868-1911) that the entire Pali 

< anon was published in Thai script. 1 Copies of this edition, 
which he himself had sponsored, were distributed to all known 
Pali institutes. 

k Thai Pali Texts 

Now follows a survey of all known original Pali composi¬ 
tions in chronological sequence. As will be seen, few texts of 
.my originality or importance were composed after the 
eighteenth century. 

The Saddhammasahgaha 2 is more or less a history of 
buddhism in Ceylon in eleven chapters including the first three 
(buncils ( Sahgayana). It is interesting to note that a fourth 

< buncil, held by the Arahant Mahinda under the presidency of 
Maharittha in Ceylon, is mentioned. 

The author gives a description of the writing of the 
lipitaka under the patronage of VatthagaminI Abhaya (101-77 
It.C), Buddhaghosa’s works and the writing of the tikas by 
Kassapa and his colleagues during the reign of Parakrama-Bahu 
I (1153-1186 A.D). The ninth chapter deals with the names of 
ilie. authors of the principal works then known. The tenth and 
eleventh chapters are devoted to the accounts of merits that 
accrue from writing Pitakas and from listening to the Dhamma 


1 In 39 volumes in 1893. (Soon thereafter he established in Bangkok 
•lie Vajiranana National Library of Thailand.) Another complete 
edition was published by the King Mongkut Pali Academy, Bangkok, 
in 45 volumes between 1925 and 1928; it was dedicated to the 
memory of his brother, Rama VI, by King Prajadhipok. 

' I d. N. Saddhananda, JPTS, 1980. 
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respectively. Malalasekera has rightly said that the account 

given of books and their authors (in the ninth chapter) contains 
several inaccuracies. 1 

The author of this important work was Dhammakitti whoi 
probably lived at the end of the fourteenth century. Both he and 
is teacher, also named Dhammakitti, were theras of Thai 
nationality. The colophon 2 states that a them called Dhamma-I 
k.tti of good conduct and well versed in the Pitakas lived in 
-ey on. His pupil, also known as Dhammakitti, went to Ceylon] 
to receive the upasampadd ordination. Thereafter, the latte! 
returned to h.s native Ayodhya (pundgato sakam desam sampattd 
Yodayarn puram) and whilst residing in the Lahkarama, built by 
King Paramaraja, he composed this treatise. Malalasekera was I 
however, mistaken in thinking the author to be a native of India 
and that he wrote the work in that country. 

The Cdmadevivamsaf a history of Buddhism in the Lanna 
mgdom, and the Sthinganiddna, 5 * * the history of the image 
rom Sihala (i.e. Ceylon), were written by Bodhiramsi of 
Chiengmai. The latter relates how in the late thirteenth century 
Ruang, King of Sukhodaya (in central Thailand), acquired this 


r^rf' P “ li Literature of Ceylon, Royal Asiatic Society, 

London, 1928; M.D. Gunasena & Co., Colombo, 1958, pp. 10 246 

op°at l 24 5 mP ' ete ‘ ranSlati0n ° f the CO, °P hon see; Malalasekera, 

3 Published in Bangkok, 1920. See: ‘The History of Muang Mari- 

bhuna, in the Siamese Society’s 15th Anniversary Commemorative 
Publicanon, Vol. I, 1904-1929, Bangkok, 1954, p. 82. 

Hie Unna kingdom consisted of seven towns in northern Thailand- 
Chiengrai, Chiengmai, Mae-hongsorn, Lampoon, Lampang, Prae and 

^Published in Bangkok, 1913; of ‘The History of the Statue of the 
Buddha named Phra Sihing’, The Siamese Society, op. cit., pp. 80-81 

Ws Pmss 1^33 T 8 t (tr i ^ Camil,C N ° tt0n) ’ 

1947) P ’ 1933 ' (ThC translator states th at this was written in 
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lluddha image. When his mission returned from Ceylon the 
image was displayed in several towns. 

The author does not, however, mention when these works 
were composed. It is a well-known fact that Pali literature and 
liuddhist culture flourished in Chiengmai during the latter part 
■ •I the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth 
K-ntury and Prince Damrong 1 maintains, therefore, that these 
iwo historical works were written between 1460 and 1530. 
('cedes, however, places them at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century but in any case no great historical value can be placed 
on these chronicles. 

The Ratanabimbavamsa, 2 the history of the Emerald 
Buddha (‘Phra Keo’), was written by Brahmarajapanna in the 
Muhadhammarajapabbata monastery at Sirijanalaya. The 
Amarakatabuddharupanidana, an account of the origin of this 
lamous Buddha statue made by gods, was written by Ariya- 
vnmsa of Burma. Both works draw on materials from Indian 
sources and were presumably composed at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

A number of authors flourished in the famous city of 
Navapura (or Paramenda). 3 * A them named Nanakitti was one 
such who appeared during the last years of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote a series of grammatical exegeses of Buddha- 
ghosa’s Commentaries (Atthakathas). An atthayojana of the 
Samantapasadikd, for example, was composed by him in 1492 
or 1493. Besides this he wrote a glossary to the Patimokkha 


1 Chulalongkorn’s brother. 

■’ Published in Bangkok, 1912; cf The Chronicle of the Emerald 
luddha, tr. Camille Notton, Bangkok Times Press, 1933. 

' Navapura or Abhinavapura (‘New City’) was the name given to 
modern Chiengmai but elsewhere Nabbisi and Lakunna have been 
mentioned. There, a king called Lanka lived according to the 
Atthasalini-atthayojana. Since the god Indra (P’ra In) is regarded as 
•he protector of the Buddhasasana in Thailand, the name Paramenda 
(‘Great Indra’) may have been used for ‘New City’ during this period 
well. 
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t?rv e o„ G r A f ' P “ ni , and the ^y^P^pam, a commen] 

Buddha Tt W th ' rteemh CentUr >' « ramma ' of Coliya 
Buddhappiya, the Riipasiddhi. ' y I 

Buddhf'h k ‘ W S , b f' known oomposilion is a treatise on 
uddhaghosas Atthasalini, written in 1495 whilst he was! 

vtng in a monastery called Panasarama in the iak grove 
saua,ed to the north-eas, of Chiengmai. In the oplntag stfn j 
the author clearly states the object of undertaking this work] 

ghosTfshah 1 n ° b r! e “ d WWe,y f2med Buddha] 

L of the r! COm ^° Se sma " WOrk for lhe easy “"dorstand- 
° f ‘ ha Commentary on the Abhidhamma written by Buddha- 

AhbL T, f With difficul,y crossed the deep ocean ofl 
text “f mma ’ SUb,le a,,d fulj of waning and which clarifies the 

we fcd th a e c C o°n° Ph0n of ^ Atthasalim.atthayojana,' moreover, 
we hnd a coptous account of the monastery where the autho 
tved and wrote: ‘There was a noble city called Abhinavapura 

Pauls- h ' east of whlch was Seated a monastery tilled 
Panasarama, where jak fruits were in abundance, which was 

who ou e |d 0 „o,T P ;° P,e ' There WaS 2 ki "« 2 ° f tature 

who couid no, be domtnated. Wise, with great merit, he was 

was' bom'of a Ur J"f e,ephants ‘ That monarch of great fame 

Z bearin/,1 n0ble dynast y‘ was a king of kings, compassion- 

rad' iTh CP ° f he built this monastery which 

rad.ated beauty. The wise them, Nanakitti, who was living in 

° n ery ’ com posed this exegesis to the Atthasalini which 

mentioned^ th CCd h ^ ^ ddltl0n to the fore going it has been 
mentioned at the end as follows: “This exegesis to the Attha 

Z'nJ'T", by l he " ,em wh0 waa well-versed in 

Tipttaka together with the Commentaries, who had deep 


paSra P p“f“ 49 “ Mah5,hera> Kataluwa, Loko- 

norLTThtr„a™ 0k Hi * 1 s l,e da™l“rf.«2 H87 “ 

he was responsible for buildtng the pllS ”1." “ ' ha ' 
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knowledge in all the grammars, living in the monastery known 
.is Panasarama which was situated to the north-east of the city 
ol Abhinavapura, is ended.” 

The Sammohavlnodani-atthayojand, 1 the exegesis of the 
Smnmohavinodam, was aiso written by the same thera in 1495. 
Although we are unable to find any trace, Nanakitti may well 
h.ive written an exegesis of the Pahcappakaranatthakatha too 
Inil he is definitely credited with a biographical work, the 
Huddhaghosanidana . 2 

Bode ascribes the Atthasalini-atthayojand and Sammoha- 
vmodam-atthayojana to Sumangala who lived in the reign of 
.i Shan king, SIhasura, the founder of Pin-ya (Pali: Vijayapura) 
m 1312, 3 according to the Pitakatthamaingf a Burmese history 
ol Pali literature. But the colophon of the Atthasalini-attha- 
viijana categorically mentions the author’s name as Nanakitti 
,ilong with the name of the monastery where he resided. The 
internal evidence is much more authentic than the external 
evidence but possibly the Pitakatthamaing is referring to two 
• lilferent exegeses written on the Atthasalini and Sammohavino- 
danl, namely, the Atthasdlini-atthakathdyojand and the 
Sammohavinodani-atthakathayojand. 5 

The Pahcikd-nama-atthayojand 6 is a kind of sub-cornmen- 
i'iiy written on the Abhidhammatthasahgaha, a twelfth century 
imatise composed in Ceylon by Anuruddha, and on its tika, the 
\hhidhammatthavibhdvini, whose author, Sumangala, also lived 
m the twelfth century in Ceylon. As Nanakitti wrote Attha- 
vnjands on the Atthasalini and the Sammohavinodani, he could 
well be the author of this atthayojand too. 


1 I d. Pannasekhara, op. cit., 1852. 

Published in Bangkok, 1913. 

Mabel Haynes Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, RAS, London, 1909, 
"'|>r. 1966, p. 27. 

1 I’itakatthamaing, Sudhammavati Press, Rangoon, 1905, p. 40. 

' Ibid., p. 35, N 08 250, 251. 

Printed in Bangkok in two volumes with an index. 
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There is an abhinavatika entitled Ganthasara : written 01 
the Saddabindu, 2 which was composed by King Dhammaraji 
Kyaswa (1234-1250) 3 who built the Prassada cetiya 4 in the cit; 
of Arimaddana (Pagan) in Burma. According to the opbninj 
stanzas, it was written at the request of Nanakitti bj 
Dhammakitti Mahaphussadeva who lived at Haripunjaya. 5 

Some consider the Pali work called Maleyyatherasutii 
(Maleyyadevaniddna) to have been written in Ceylon but Thi 
Story of Phra Malai is a popular Thai poem adapted from thii 
work. The Thai metrical version was composed in 1736 6 whil§ 
the original Maleyyatherasutta is among those apocryphal Pal 
suttas which were perhaps forged in Thailand. 

The Pali original was probably written in Chiengmai circi 
1500. The author, whoever he was, is obviously indebted t<j 
Jdtakas such as the Lohakumbhijataka, Samkiccajataka, Mahd 
naradakassapajataka and especially the Nimijataka, but he doe! 
not adhere to his sources very faithfully. It is probable that thj 
story in brief was originally composed in Ceylon but rewritten 
in greater detail in northern Thailand. 

The sutta tells how Maleyyathera, born in Ceylon ant 
ordained as a monk while still young, eventually becomes an 
arahant possessing the power to travel instantly to any part o 
the universe. On a visit to a hell he sees a great number of hit! 
former acquaintances undergoing frightful tortures. 7 

- - - -,—:- 4 

1 Pitakatthamaing, p. 62, N° 410; Gandhasara, published in Burma. 

2 Pitakatthamaing, p. 62, N° 409. 

3 Another book written by the king was the Paramatthabindu, ibid,, 
p. 40. 

4 For the account of the building of this cetiya, see ibid., p. 41. 

5 Another name for Lampoon. 

6 cf ‘Les ouvrages pali composes en pays thai ’, by George Coedes ill 
Bulletin de I’Ecole Franqais d’Extreme-Orient (BEFEO), Vol. XVIIj 
(1918)40. 

7 The protagonist, Maleyyathera (= Thai Pra Malai), may be indention! 
to the celebrated Sinhalese arahant, Maliyadeva ( v.l. Malayftf 

(continued.,,) 
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One of the most important historical works written in Thai¬ 
land is the Jinakdlamalipakarana, * 1 whose author was Ratana- 
pahna Thera of northern Thailand. In his preface to the work, 
Damrong says that Ratanapanha was one of two monks of the 
•,ame name, one lived in Lampang and the other in Phujao. 
Sacng Manavidura is of the opinion that the author living in 
Wat SIhalarama or Wat Mahabodharama. 2 We can, however, 
maintain that the work was composed in 1516 (and sub¬ 
sequently extended to 1528 by an addendum) by Ratanapanna 
whilst residing in the Rattavana monastery (Patanamahavihara) 
nl Chiengmai, as stated in the colophon. 

This is a late study of outstanding events in Buddhist 
history from its origin in India, subsequent spread to Ceylon 
.md the establishment of ‘Sinhalese Buddhism’ (Sihala-sasana) 
..I the Mahavihara school located at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. As 
•.iich, this work compares well with the Pali chronicles of 
(Vylon (vamsa-kdvya) or avadanas of Thailand; also with 
prasasti-kavya as some chapters towards the end of the book 
exalt King Tilok and his great-grandson, Phra Maung Keo, 
together with the Mengrai dynasty in general, to which they 
belonged. It includes a religious history of Lampoon and 
< 'hiengmai together with accounts of neighbouring kingdoms 
Viz. Cambodia, Yonarattha, Sukhodaya (or Sukhothai), etc. It 


' (...continued) 

Mahadeva, Maliya-Mahadeva) born in the 2nd century A.D. See: G.P. 
Malai asekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (DPPN), PTS, London, 
I 1 >6(), Vol. II, p. 450 foil. 

1 Ld. A.P. Buddhadatta Mahathera, PTS, London, 1962; his Sinhalese 

nluion, Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya, Colombo, 1956; Coedes’ transcript 

'>1 pp. 104 ff. of Damrong’s Thai edition and his monograph, 
documents sur l’histoire politique du Laos occidental , BEFEO, Vol 

V\V (1925); Damrong’s edition, Bangkok, 1909; The Sheaf of 

Garlands of the Epochs of the Conqueror (translated by N.A. 
Lyawickrama), 1968. 

I >r. Saeng Manavidura’s observations on the Jinakdlamalipakarana 

hi Hie Sheaf of Garlands, p. xlvi. 
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also contains information on the intercourse between Ceylon 
and South-East Asia, especially prior to the introduction of the 
Kalyani upasampada from Lower Burma during Dhammaceti’s 
reign. However, legends are also included which do not ensure 
the reliability of this as an historical work. 

There are six main topics: (1) The sixfold antecedent 
(Chabbidhaniddna) deals with the life of the Buddha commenc¬ 
ing with the mental resolve (manopanidhana) of the Bodhisatta 
and ending with the Parinibbana. A description of relics is 
included together with a summary of the twenty-four Buddhas 
preceding Gotama. (2) A brief description of the first three 
Councils (Sahgitikalakathd) (3) The history of Buddhism in 
Ceylon (Lahkdsasanapavatti) from its introduction up to the 
arrival of the Tooth Relic in circa 256 A.D. (4) The political 
and religious history of Haripunjaya (Haripuhjayappavatti) from 
its establishment by CamadevI up to its annexation by Mengrai 
in 1292. (5) The history of the Lanna kingdom, Lava dynasty 
and kings from Mengrai, who became “sole ruler of Yona- 
rattha and Haripunjaya”, and founded Chiengmai. It deals also 
with Chiengmai’s role as a centre of Buddhism and the 
introduction of the Sihala-sasana into Thailand and neighbour¬ 
ing countries. (6) The arrival of the SIhala Dispensation 
(Sihala-sasanagamana) and the account of its establishment 
(Sihala-sdsanajotanakatha) — these last two sections compris¬ 
ing, in effect, a political and religious history of Chiengmai. 

The Vajirasaratthasahgaha 1 was also composed by Ratana- 
panna. Eighteen months after completing the Jinakdlamalipaka- 
rana, he compiled a summary of the Buddha’s teaching, high¬ 
lighting its essence. The author was residing in the Mahavana- 
rama whilst writing this work but it is recorded that he com¬ 
piled the Jinakdlamalipakarana whilst living in the Maharatta- 
vanarama. It is possible that the two monasteries are identical, 


1 There is a MS of the work in Colombo Museum. It consists of 

fourteen palm-leaves. 


finally, a Thai chronicle dealing with the origins of 
I tut klhism was translated into Pali by Ratanapanna under the 
idle, Mulasasana, in the early sixteenth century. The author of 
the original work is unknown. This work has made a special 
lelercnce to the history of Buddhism in the Lanna kingdom. 

Attention should now be drawn to one of the most well- 
I nown and beloved Pali authors in the history of Thailand. 

Sirimangala lived, with many famous contemporaries, in 
ihe new city of Chiengmai during the golden age of Thai 
-,i holarship at the beginning of the sixteenth century. One of his 
miliest treatises is the Vessantaradipam. Written in 1517, it is 
ke;ed on the original Vessantarajdtaka. 

The Cakkavaladlpani 1 is another treatise, this time to 
explain Buddhist cosmology. In one of the opening verses the 
.mllior states: “Having brought together the essentials which 
luve been taken from the different books, I shall expound the 
i Hkkavaladipani for ease of comprehension.” 1 2 

The colophon states: “The Cakkavaladipani consists of six 
i lupters written by a mahathera who was exceedingly ener- 
i*i-i ic, master of the Tipitaka, endowed with confidence, wisdom 
mid vigour, desirous of his own and others’ prosperity, known 
a-. Sirimangala, the name given to him by his teachers; dwelling 
in ihe vihara known as ‘Savanakham’ in the Deyya 3 (= Thai) 
language, situated to the south-east of the SThalarama, 4 in 1520, 
lim ing the reign of the king who was a nephew of the lord of 


' I here is a MS of the work in Colombo Museum. It consists of 
mm ly-seven leaves, each 22" long. 

Niinaganthesu sarattham gahetabbam samadiya karissaham 
\iil«>dhattham Cakkavanakadipanim. 

' Perhaps ‘Deyya’ is derived from ‘Yodaya’ ( < Ayodhya or Ayuthia) 
"i it may be the Pali form of ‘Thai’. ‘Deyye’ or ‘Dai’ was an ancient 
name for Thailand and its language seems to have been Deyyabhasa 
a* i mding to the colophon. 

' Very probably Sihalarama is identical with Lankarama built by King 
I'.namaraja. Dhammakitti mahasami wrote the, fiaddhammasahgaha 
whilst living in the Lankarama. c/4 he colophon of this work. 
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the new city of Paramenda (= Chiengmai) who was above all I 
kings, royal, nobly devout, aspiring to Buddhahood, delighted 
with the Dispensation of the Buddha, is thus ended.” 1 

Another cosmological treatise is the Lo/cadipani which is 
based on the account of the beginnings of life and the world as j 
given in the Aggahha Sutta (Digha Nikdya) and on similar? 
descriptions contained elsewhere. 

The Mahgalatthadipani 2 which consists of 505 pages, is 
the best and most extensive exposition of the Mahgala Sutta 
(Sutta-Nipata) so far written in the Pali language. It occupies 
a unique place among the works written on various suttas. The 
learned author, Sirimangala, has written (in 1524) collecting and 
summing up in brief the relevant details from the Commen¬ 
taries, sub-commentaries, exegeses such as the Visuddhimagga, \ 
and including anecdotes and parables. It seems it was specially j 
composed for the benefit of preachers (dhammakathikas). i 

The colophon says: “The energetic mahathera by the name : 
of Mahgala prefixed Siri who had critical knowledge in the I 
Sutta, Ahhidhamma and Vinaya and who was the pupil of I 


1 Iccayayam navapure patitthita-Sihalaramassa dakkhina-pacchimadi- 
sayam patitthite Deyyabhdsaya ‘Savanakham’ ti pdkatandme vihdre 
vasantena mahuggdhena tipitakadharena saddhdbuddhiviriyapati- 
manditena sakaparesam ko sallam icchantena Sirimahgalo ti garuhi 
gahitanamena mahatherena Paramende navapure issarassa Lahkdvha- 
yassa rajanattuno rajadhirajassa manujindassa sabbarajunam tilaka- 
bhutassa paramasaddhassa patthitasabbannutananassa buddhasasane 
pasannassa kale dvdsityadhikatthasatasakaraje mahdsampavasse kata 
chakandapatimandita Cakkavaladipani nitthita. 

2 Published in Bangkok, 1912. It is also known as the Mahgala- 

dipani. Sasanavamsa (ed. by Bode), PTS, 1897; (tr. by B.C. Law), 

PTS, 1952, p. 51. Bode, op. cit., p. 47, DPPN, II, p. 411, ed! 

Vajiranana, Mahamakuta-Rajavidyalaya, Bangkok, 1962. Today, this 
book is used as a standard text in the fourth and seventh grades of 
the official Pali examinations in Thailand. 


Iiiuldhavara composed this Mahgalatthadipanl which was 
delightful to the senses.” 1 

According to the colophon this was written during the 
ieign of the emperor who was the nephew of the king who 
possessed the epithet Lanka. 

A contemporary of Sirimangala, Nanavilasa, wrote the 
\,iiikhyapakdsaka; but its sub-commentary was composed by 
\nimahgala in circa 1520 during the reign of Bilakapanathadhi- 
i,i I a, who ascended the throne of Chiengmai in 1495. According 
io the colophon, the author lived in Chiengmai in the south¬ 
west part of the SIhalarama. 

During the same period, a forest-dwelling thera named 
miararama composed the Visuddhimaggadipani, a treatise on 
lluddhaghosa’s fifth century magnum opus on the threefold 
•u heme of Buddhist training — morality (sila), meditation 
is amadhi) and wisdom (pahhd). Another, thera 2 wrote the 
Ul>patasanti . 3 This latter work contains verses in praise of the 
Huddha, Dhamma and Sangha which should be chanted to 
avoid dangerous accidents. The Sasanavamsa maintains that the 
at my of the Emperor of China was defeated by the chanting of 
ilicse verses. 4 

The Ganthabharana-tika is an important sub-commentary 
mi a grammatical treatise, the Ganthabharana, 5 of the celebra¬ 
t'd Burmese teacher and author, Ariyavamsa, who settled in 
Ava during the reign of Narapati (1442-1468). This tika was 
wiitten in 1584 by the wise Sangharaja, named Suvannaramsi, 


1 Suttabhidhammavinayesu vicaranano 

siriyadimahgalabhidhanayutoruthero 
usahava racayi Buddhavarassa sisso 
Mangaladipanimihattharasabhiramarn. 
oilavamsa of Chiengmai; 271 verses. 

1 Sasanavamsa, p. 51. See: Bode, op. cit., footnote N° 5 on p. 47. 

1 Ibid., p. 51. 

i'./. Gandhabharana, Gandabharana. This Burmese author’s work 
was extensively studied by scholars in Burma in the sixteenth and 
'»vcnteenth centuries. 
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the head of the Vijayarama (now Wat Vijai in Viengchanj 
district). 1 

It might be worth bearing in mind that in 1558 Chiengmai 
was conquered by the king of Pegu and remained a vassal state' 
of Burma until near the end of the 18th century. With the aid 
of the king of Bangkok, Chiengmai regained her freedom only 
to become inextricably linked with the fortunes of the southern 
kingdom. Thereafter, with the founding of the Chakri dynasty 
in 1782 by Chao Phaya Chakri (Rama I), the history of the 
modern kingdom of Thailand begins. In fact the last link with 
the past was only broken as late as 1949 when the old designa¬ 
tion for the country, Siam, was officially changed to Thailand. 

The Sahkhepa, the annals of Ayodhya, 2 3 was written in 
precis form in 1680 at the request of Phra Narai. It is an 
enumeration of the historical facts regarding this kingdom from 
its foundation up to 1604. 

The Pathamasambodhi is a traditional life of the Buddha. 
Both the name of the author and the date of the work are 
unknown. However, this work has been cited in a 17th century 
chronicle called the Gandhavamsa 3 and therefore it must be of 
an earlier date. In 1844 Rama III (Phra Nang Klao, 1824-51) 
asked Krom Somdet Phra Paramanujit Jinnorot, who was then 
head of Wat Jetuphon in Bangkok under the name of Suvanna- 
ramsi, to collect the fragments of the Pathamasambodhi in 


1 We read in the colophon: 

Ganthabharanatika ’yam Vijayaramasamina 
Suvannaramsinamena sahgharajena dhimata 
Sakyasihassa nibbana vassesu alilesu hi 
atthavisasaladhisu dvisahassesu racila. 

2 A copy of the manuscript of the Sahkhepa (= ‘concise’) was dis¬ 
covered and published by Damrong in 1907. The manuscript is now 
preserved in the National Library and has been translated by Dr. 
Frankfurter under the title, ‘Events in Ayuddhya from Chola-Sakaraj 
686-966’, Journal of the Siam Society, VI (1909) 3. See: Coedes ‘Une 
recension palie des annales d’Ayuthia’, BEFEO XIV (1914). 

3 Gandhavamsa, JPTS, 1886, p. 65. 
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niilcr to compile a complete text. The prince-monk executed 
ili is request in the first six months of 1845 and edited the 
Im*scnt recension in thirty chapters. 1 

The Sahkhepatthajotam, 2 a treatise on the Visuddhimagga, 
was written by an anonymous scholar. 

The Sotabbamdlinv' is a text of 130 pages which was 
i (imposed especially to outline the advantages of listening to the 
pliamma. It is said that this work was brought over from 
Ihailand by the party of monks headed by Upali Thera that 
mine to re-establish the upasampada ordination in Ceylon 
liming the reign of KIrti Sri Rajasimha in 1756. 

This book is illustrated with various anecdotes. There is 
1 1 11 * summary of a story which is not found anywhere else in 
lluddhist literature: Once upon a time a band of traders with 
vaiious commodities boarded a ship bound for Tambapanni (an 
ancient name for Ceylon). A Buddhist monk accompanied them 
inHI during the voyage he started to recite the chapter of the 
uprising of the consciousness from the Dhammasahgani 
lire,inning with ‘wholesome states’ (kusala. dhamma). A fish, 
niliacted by the sweet sound of the Dhamma, followed the ship 
until it docked. The crowd assembled near the harbour saw the 
li'.h and killed it with arrows. This fish was reborn in a rich 
liimily in Rohana province in the SThaladlpa (the main name 
I'.ivcn to Ceylon at that time) and was known as Sumana. Many 
monks visited his house for alms and the boy, who was much 
pleased with the monks, eventually renounced his home and 
Imned the Sangha, although his parents tearfully tried to prevent 
tins happening. He soon mastered the entire Tipitaka and 
•"•came known as Saddhasumana. 

This story may have been composed to illustrate the 
• ontemporary regard that Thailand showed towards Ceylon as 


1 Hangkok, 1962. 

A copy of the manuscript is preserved in the National Library. 

' I'd. Vimalasiri Thera, Samudrarama, Ahungaila, Nirnayasadhaka 
I'ffss, Bentota, 1911. 
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the centre of Dhamma. The author is unknown but obviou 
it was written by a thera towards the end of the eighteo 
century. 

The most detailed and best known historical chroniclo 
Thailand is undoubtedly the Sahgitivamsa, * 1 the history of I 
Councils, which was compiled by Bhadanta Vanaratana Vinu 
dhamma (Somdej Phra Vanarat) during the reign of Rama I 
1789. As many as nine Councils are recorded: of them, the f| 
three were held in India, the next four in Ceylon and the 1| 
two in^ Thailand. The eighth was convened in Chiengmai j 
King Srldharmacakravarti Tilaka (Tilok) in 1475. It lasted 
year and established Buddhism on a firm basis; all the learn! 
monks in the country participated. The ninth was held un^ 
Rama I in 1788 in the new capital of a unified Thailaij 
Bangkok, following the destruction of Ayodhya by the Burm j 
218 theras and 32 lay scholars assembled to recite the Tipitd 
for a year, the records of which had been depleted by B 
recent invasions. The Sarigha was completely reorganised J 
Buddhism experienced a revival with new viharas and the li|J 
This work is divided into chapters, the first one be! 
called Jambudipasahgitiniddesa. It begins with the predict! 
of Dipahkara, describes the birth and youth of the Bodhisy 
Gotama and quotes from the Dhammapadatthakatha. Follow® 
the inclusion of verses on the Enlightenment and Parinibbdm 
the author relates the tradition of the first Council. Quotll 
relevant stanzas from the Mahavamsa and SaddhammasahgaM 
he relates the history of the second Council in India. T| 
accounts of the conversion of Asoka, the third Council 


Two manuscripts of this book are preserved in the National Libra 
It was published under the royal decreee of Rama VI in 1923' 
commemorate the cremation of Prince Chudhadhajadhartiloka KrO 
khum Bejboon Indrajaya, a son of Rama V. Tr. Phimthi Pra 
Bankgok, 1924. See: Coedes article, BEFEO XV (1915); 
Jinananda’s article on the Councils in 2,500 Years of Buddhism (i 
P.V. Bapat), Government of India, Delhi, 1956, pp. 51-53. 
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Itil.iliputta, the mission of Mahinda to Ceylon are inspired by 
iln records of the Samantapasadika, Saddhammasangaha, 
Mtiliuvamsa and Dipavarnsa. The second chapter is known as 
hmkudipacatutthavarasahgahaniddesa which contains the 
iiMiiunt of the Council in Ceylon and a general record of 
MiiiUlhism in the island. It also provides a genealogy of Asoka 
ihhI the first kings of Ceylon. The following four chapters 
m produce two sections of the Jinakdlamalipakarana. The 
nrventh chapter is called Anukkamachatimsarajaniddesa, the 
•"••lory of thirty-six kings of Ayodhya. The eighth chapter is 

i ailed Navadhammasahgahaniddesa and gives an account of the 
ninth Council. The final chapter is miscellaneous in character. 1 

The history of the Ayodhya period can be more easily 
1 eimined than that of the Sukhodaya in view of the plentiful 
iloeumentary records still extant. The most familiar version of 
Hus history is generally held to be the work of Krom Somdet 
I'lira Paramanujit who flourished in the mid-nineteenth century. 
In compiling it he made use of Vanaratana’s history in Pali, 
line part of which was called the Mahayuddhakaravamsa and 
tin - other Culayuddhakaravamsa. The two volumes were thus 

ii .cribed to Paramanujit and were generally considered to be the 
"illy books in existence relating to the history of Ayodhya. 

These two Pali chronicles related the wars fought against 
neighbouring kingdoms with a view to exalting the personality 
"I the kings involved. Thus, if certain conflicts resulted in 
ilcleat for the forces of Ayodhya they were simply omitted 
hum the records! As their titles suggest, the two chronicles 
describe "great’ and ‘minor’ wars respectively. An example of 
hie former was the one waged against Pegu from the time of 
Somdet Phra Maha Chakrabat to the time of Somdet Phra 
Naresuan when the Peguans were finally defeated and their 
" aim came under the jurisdiction of Ayodhya. 2 


1 See Coedes’ article, BEFEO XIV (1914). 

I he Siamese Society, op. cit., pp. 92-95. Culayuddhakaravamsa, 

I'ublished in Thai, Bangkok, 1920. 
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The Mukhamatthakathaf a commentary to Anuruddha’a 
Paramatthavinicchaya, was written by a thera called Mahabodh 
who lived in the city of Vabra 2 in the Devoya 3 country 
(Devoyaratthe vipule Vabrapure), at the request of the Sarigh? 
(Sahghenajjhesitendyam Mukhamatthakatha kata) according td 
the colophon. The author was so named due to his having 
worshipped the Bodhi tree under which the Buddha attained 
enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya. Embellished with sila and otheij 
good qualities, he was the younger brother of Dhammasenapatij 
an erudite scholar honoured by the king (Dhammasenapat 
nama pandito rdjapujito, tassa bhata kanittho yo slladiguna* 
bhusito). According to the city and country mentioned in the 
colophon above, it would seem that the author was a Thai. 

There exists a work in Thailand dealing with iconographyl 
called the Buddhalakkhana. It describes the peculiarities of the 
marks and characteristics of the Buddha image 4 which are, 
however, not strictly followed by Thai artists. The author a$ 
well as the date of this treatise is unknown but the latter may 
have been brought to Thailand by Indian artists. 

Finally, there are two Pali texts of which little is known! 
The Ramahhasamanavamsa 5 — an account of the Kalyanlj 
inscriptions which were recorded by order of the King of Pegif 
in 1476. Correspondence with the Sinhalese Sahgha 6 — by 
Rama IV (1851-68), better known as Mongkut, who himself 


1 Mukhamatthakatha, copied by the late Ven. A.P. Buddhadatta fron| 

a Burmese manuscript, consists of thirty-six foolscap pages. 1 

2 It may be the Pali equivalent or corruption of Wat Phra and the city| 
may have been called after the monastery situated there. 

3 Devoya may be a derivation from Dvaravati. cf. note 3 on p. 21. J 

‘ It is interesting to note that a paper written by Paramanujit (the son 
of King Phra Buddha Lot La who died in 1824) which has beej 
translated into English by Frankfurter throws considerable light on th< 
Buddha image in Thailand. See: ‘The Attitude of Buddha’, Journal 0 
The Siam Society X, (1913) 11. '! 

5 Published in Bangkok, 1913. 

6 Published in Bangkok, 1925. 
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.pent twenty-seven years as a monk prior to ascending the 
throne. During that valuable training period he founded the 
Dhammayuttanikaya which has long distinguished itself for 
intensive practice of the Dhamma and conscientious adherence 
in the Vinaya. 

Mongkut will also be remembered for reforming the teach¬ 
ing of Pali which resulted in a minor renaissance in this field 
11 I study. One product of this concern for the language of the 
texts was his Collected Works on Buddhism in Pali i . * 1 Another 
1 ‘‘suit is to be heard in the stanzas which he composed for 
• banting in Dhammayuttanikaya viharas. 2 At least two collec¬ 
tions 3 have been published in this century in addition to six 
devotional tracts. 4 

4. Lao Pali Texts 5 

In Laos (where Buddhism was established circa 1375) 
there are many nissayas, which are word-for-word commentaries 
"i paraphrases of the original Pali texts. On the hill. Vat Phra 
Ouak, in Luang Prabang (the ancient royal and religious 
capital), there is a temple library which contains manuscripts of 
I ao nissayas including one on the Visuddhimagga. 


1 I’ali and Thai texts, Mahamakuta-Rajavidyalaya, 1968. 

See: King Rama the Fourth Mongkut, ed. Sasasanobhana, Maha- 
makuta-Rajavidyalaya, 1968, pp. 5-35; Ordination Procedure, Prince 
Vajirananavarovasa, Mahamakuta-R., 1963, pp. 72-89. 

1 See: ‘Buddhist Recitations for Various Occasions’ (Pali and Thai 

texts), Mahamakuta-R., 1968; Pali and Siamese stanzas recited during 

ihc Visakhapuja, Bangkok, 1919. 

' Works by Mongkut with Prefaces by Damrong Rajanubhab: Pali 

Viitha in Praise of the Holy Discipline, 1921. Pali stanzas composed 
"" the names of his children, 1924. Pali stanzas based on the 
brmula ‘Itipiso Bhagava’, 1924. Gathd Dhammapariyaya, 1925. 
Ihiigious Instruction in Pali, 1925. Pali Gatha used in connection with 
ihc Bija Mahgala Royal Ceremony, 1925. 

laos is included in this survey by virtue of the close ethinic, 
linguistic and cultural affinities with Thailand. See also Chapter Eight. 
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The Jatakas are the most popular literature, howevefJ 
although the order differs from the accepted Pali text and wj| 
find a collection of ten Jatakas is very popular in this country.lj 
There is also a collection of fifty apocryphal Jatakas 2 under th<j 
collective title of Lokipanndsajdtaka , 3 These were composed inf I 
hybrid Pali during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by ailf 
anonymous samanera (novice monk) resident in Chiengmai/'j 
Each Jataka is longer than the original story from which it i« 
adapted but each contains local folklore in addition to Dhamma* 
Not only do these fifty Jatakas enjoy great popularity in Laos 


' Namely, 1 ) Temiyakumdra, 2 ) Janakakumdra, 3 ) Suvannasydma, 4)1 
imiraja, 5) Mahosadha, 6 ) Bhuridatta, 7) Candakumdra, 8 ) NaradaA 
brahma, 9) Vidhurapandila, 10 ) Vessantara. 


itui also in the neighbouring Theravada countries as well. 1 
| ho-my-seven stories are, however, peculiar to the Lao version 
uni .ire not found anywhere else. 2 

There is an apocryphal sutta called the Jambupatti Sutta, 
i'"iiliar to Laos, that narrates the story of King Jambupatti who 
■I.iii ii the. Buddha in the dazzling robes of royalty in order to 
Hii|iiess him. The Buddha, however, was found sitting on a 
ilimiie dressed in the apparel of a Cakkavatti (universal king). 
Inning as a god. Seeing him, Jambupatti’s pride diminished. 
I In-, story has been portrayed in a mural painting of the temple 
hi H my in Luang Prabang. In the scene the Buddha is depicted 
*( * pointing out to Jambupatti the torments he must suffer if he 
tut. to follow the principles of his teaching. 3 


Namely, 1 ) Samuddaghosakumara, 2 ) Suddhammakumara or HIMiography 

ijakumara, 3) Sudhanakumdra, 4) Sirisakumdra, 5 ) SubkamiltardjaM 


rajakumara 
6 ) Suvannasahkha, 7) Candaghdtaka, 8 

Wrga, 10 ) Setamusika, 11 ) Tulakapandita, 12 ) Maghamdnava, 13)! 
Anuhakumara 14) Ratanapajjota, 15) Sunadakumdra, 16) Bdrdnastk 
17) Dhammadhajapandita, 18) Dukkammakumdra, 19) Dabbasiddhil 
f/ Pannabalakum&ra > 21) Dadhivahana, 23) MahisakumdraJ 
Chaddanla > 24) Campeyyandgardja, 25) Bahaldgdvi, 26) KapilaJ 
27) Narajivakumdra, 28) Siddhisarakumara, 29) Kusardja, 30)1 
Jephakumam, 31) Dutthardjakumdra, 32) Vattakardja, 33 ) Naradtf 
~ j Mahasutasoma, 35) Mahdbalardja, 36) Brahmaghosardja, 37 ) 
Saduaja, 38) Sindharasetthi, 39) Mdtuposaka or Ajitardja, 40) 
Vimalaraja, 41) Armdumardja, 42) Viriyapandita, 43 ) Adittardja, 44 
Suruparaja, 45) Suvannabrahmadallaraja, 46) Mahapadumakumdra, 

, ) Surasenaraja , 48) Siricundamaniraja, 49) Kapirdja, 50) Kukkura, 
5ee Pannasa Jataka (= Zimme Pannasa), ed. P S Jaini Vol I 1 25 1 
198, Vo,. 26-50. ,983. PTS; Apjyphal B,r,h" V o, , l] 

1985 3ad ?S ' Jaina ’ PTS ’ 1985 ’ VoL "• tr - P ‘ S - ^ini, PTS, 

Mn Burma called Chiengmai Pannasa. One Burmese king ordered if 

a Chi “ Se U W3S n0t fr ° m the b was written by! 

4 n gniai Samanera of unknown name. 

Pifakatthamaing, p, 54 . N° 369. 


Ilnse, P.N. The Indian Colony of Siam, The Punjab Oriental 
Sanskrit Series, Motilal Banarsidass, Lahore, 1927. 
Chapter X - ‘Literature in Siam’, 
i a ales, George, Catalogue des manuscrits en pdli, laotienne et 
Siamese provenant de la Thailande, Royal Library, 
Copenhagen, 1966. ‘La litterature laotienne en Indochine’, 
L’lndochine, ed. by Sylvain Levi, Paris, 1931. 

I mot, Louise, ‘Recherches sur la litterature laotienne’, BEFEO, 
Hanoi, 1917, Vol. XVII, fasc. 5, pp. 1-218. 
lb vie, Auguste, ‘Recherches sur la litterature du Cambodge, du 
Laos et du Siam’, Etudes diverses, E. Leroux, Paris, 1898. 
t'liimmasone, Phouvong, ‘La litterature bouddhique Lao’, 
Presence du Bouddhisme, ed. by Rene de Berval, France- 
Asie, Saigon, 1959. 


I lie collection was rendered into Thai in 25 volumes and can be 
'"'•'ll in the National Library. 

‘7 Henry Deydier, Introduction a la Connaissance du Laos, Saigon, 
l'H2, p. 29. 

' I' V. Bapat’s article on Laos in 2,500 Years of Buddhism, p. 432. 
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3. THE DAWN OF PALI LITERATURE 
IN THAILAND 1 


According to some traditional Thai chronicles Buddhism 
was introduced into Thailand by the missionaries sent by 
bmperor Asoka and according to other historians it was 
introduced at a much later date. However, the archaeological 
remains and other historical evidence reveal that Buddhism was 
introduced when part of the country was occupied by the Lava 
people whose capital was Nakon Pathom — then known as 
Dvaravatl. Clear evidence of this fact still exists in the shape 
of the Phra Pathom Cetiya and other monuments. 

Buddhist monuments in other parts of the country, with 
their different characteristics, show that the introduction of 
buddhism took place gradually in four phases; (i) when the 
capital was at Nakon Pathom, (ii) when the Mahayana became 
iwpular (iii) when the Theravada spread through the influence 
of King Anuruddha of Burma, and (iv) with the introduction of 
the Lahkavamsa (the Sinhalese form of Buddhism). 

The archaeological and other remains referred to above 
include a Dhammacakka (Wheel of the Law) found near the 
Phra Pathom Cetiya, the Buddha’s seat and the Buddha’s 
footprint — the latter two being venerated in India prior to the 
innovation of the Buddha image. The inscriptions found therein 
were in Pali. All this points to the fact that the Theravada form 
of Buddhism was first introduced into Thailand by Dhamma- 
dutas from India prior to the turn of the millenium. The 
archaeological remains at Rajburi, Supanburi, Lopburi and 
Nakon Rajasima are similar to those found at Nakon Pathom. 


1 This article was first published in the Malalasekera Commemoration 
Volume, Colombo, 1976. 
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A group of monks from Magadha made an unsuccessful 
attempt to disseminate Mahayanist teachings in Burma and the 
Mon Kingdoms right down to Dvaravati. However, although 
the Malay peninsula eventually became a stronghold of the 
Mahayana during the 11th century A.D., lands further north 
were still under the influence of the Theravada. 

Following his accession to the Burmese throne in 1044, 
having Pagan as his capital, Anuruddha conquered all the Mon 
states and extended his territory from Lanna in the north right 
down to Lopburi and Dvaravati. At the same time as extending 
his political control, he also extended the influence of Buddh¬ 
ism of the Theravada form. Thai monks who had been ordained 
in Ceylon returned to start a new sect. At that time the Ruang 
dynasty was in power and the king himself became interested 
in the Sihalasahgha (as the ‘Ceylon sect’ was known). This is 
stated in a stone inscription of his dated 1377: “King Ram 
Kamhaeng gave donations to the Supreme Patriarch, to very 
senior monks and to wise monks learned in the Tipitaka — all 
of whom are greater than any previous teachers of old in the 
city. Every one of these monks came from Nakon Sridhamraj.” 1 2 

After the establishment of the Sihalasahgha 2 the Mahayana 
gradually declined. Thailand, in fact, claimed two sects belong¬ 
ing to the Theravada which were eventually united; but there 
were certain differences of religious practices between them: 
members of the old sect recited the scriptures in Sanskrit (a 
custom dating from the period of Khmer rule), whereas mem¬ 
bers of the Sihalasahgha used Pali. It may still be noticed that 
the two compromised on certain practices. In the Pabbajja 
ordination service, for example, the candidate takes the Three 
Refuges first in Pali and then in Sanskrit. In order to complete 


1 Thai monks who had been ordained in Ceylon returned to establish 
their group (gana) in Nakon Sridhamraj, circa 1250. 

2 The Sihalasahgha existed at the same time in Burma, the Mon 
states and Cambodia. 
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the ordination to the satisfaction of both sects, therefore, the 
candidate was required to take the Refuges in both languages. 

As the Sihalasahgha grew powerful in Thailand, Buddhist 
monuments were erected according to Ceylonese style and 
Sanskrit was replaced by Pali with the result that Pali studies 
became very popular both in Thailand and in the two neigh¬ 
bouring countries of Cambodia and Laos. Moreover, the Thai 
inscribed the Pali texts in Khmer letters. It may be seen in a 
book called The Three Worlds, written by King Mahadhamma- 
raja (Phya Luthai) of Sukhodaya (or Sukhothai), that the 
introduction contains references to many texts of the Pali 
Tipitaka and mentions the names of numerous Pali scholars — 
both monks and laymen — whom the king consulted. 

When the Sihalasahgha was flourishing, monks from 
Lanna went to Ceylon for study and returned with a deeper 
knowledge of Pali in order to teach it in their own country. 
These included the Pali scholar-monk authors of the Jinakala- 
malipakarana and the Mahgalatthadipani. There still exist in 
manuscript form more than ten Pali works written by those 
learned monks. It is also recorded in chronicles such as the 
Jinakdlamali and Ponasvaddn Yonok that during the reign of 
King Tilok, a Council was convened in 1475 in Chiengmai, 
the capital of Lanna. Pali scholarship was at its peak between 
1400 and 1650 and thereafter gradually declined following wars 
with neighbouring countries. 

When Buddhism in India declined almost to extinction 
there were no educational links between India and other 
Buddhist countries. The teaching was understood according to 
the interpretation of the Pali texts and Commentaries taught by 
teachers from neighbouring Buddhist lands. However,, the texts, 
collectively known as the Tipitaka, were regarded by all 
Buddhists as containing the most orthodox teachings. The 
Mahayanists in Tibet, China and Japan translated them into 
their languages and paid no great attention to the ancient Pali 
and Sanskrit texts as such. However, Ceylon, Burma and the 
Mon states which belonged to the Theravada, still studied the 
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texts in the original Pali; Cambodia for some time professed the; 
Mahayana and regarded the Sanskrit Canon from India as her 
guide. 

Thailand was situated between the Mon states and Cam- : 
bodia and at first belonged to the Theravada but for a short | 
period followed Cambodia in her Mahayana outlook. Therefore, j 
there were not only Pali but probably also Sanskrit texts - 
available to scholars. However, all these canonical texts were 
almost certainly imperfect in some way or another as a result 
of their having been copied over and over again by local 
scribes who lacked knowledge of their meaning and were using 
scripts rather unfamiliar to them. The local inhabitants relied on 
their local teachers and their own interpretation as opposed to 
the near perfect textual instruction in Ceylon where the whole. 
Pali Canon had already been committed to writing. 

As indicated above, Sanskrit was completely displaced by 
Pali which became the vehicle for all subsequent exegetical; 
works. During the Sukhodaya period ( circa 1350-1450), most 
of the Canon was introduced to Thailand and The Three Worlds 
(Phya Luthai) records the following thirty texts: 1) Atthakathd- I 
Caturdga, 1 2) Atthakatha-tlka-Abhidhammavatara, 3) Abhi- I 
dhammasahgaha , 2 4) Sumahgalavilasini, 5) Papahcasudani, 6) 
Saratthapakdsini, 7) Manorathapurani, 8) Sinnorathapakasini , 3 


1 Presumably the ending ‘ma’ has been lost. Therefore the title of the 
text here appears to be incorrect; it should be read as Atthakatha- 
Caturagama. Perhaps it may be a concise commentary written on the 
four Agamas (= Nikayas, viz. Ahguttara, Samyutta, Majjhima and 
Digha). 

2 Identical with the Abhidhammatthasahgaha. 

3 In the Khmer alphabet li and si are almost the same; and r and th 
are also somewhat similar if written quickly. I, therefore, incline to 
think that the title Linalihappakdsini has been incorrectly copied by 
a Thai scribe. There is another possibility: some of these texts were 
brought to Thailand from Ceylon written in Sinhalese characters. 
Perhaps the Pali title in this instance may have been written in 
Sinhalese as Linarthapakasini in hybrid form. 
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<>) Atthakatha-tika-vinaya, 10) Dhammapada, 11) Dhamma- 
mahakatha, 12) Madhurattha-purdna-vilasini, 13) Dhamma- 
I a taka, 14) Jinalahkara, 15) Sa ra tthad ipa n i, 16) Buddha- 
vamsa, 17) Sarasahgaha, 18) Milindapahha, 19) Paleyayaka , 1 
.’()) Mahaniddna, 21) Anagata-vamsa, 22) Cariyapitaka, 23) 
l.okapahhatti, 24) Mahakalpa, 25) Arunavatti, 26) Samanta- 
pusadikd, 27) Jakkhanabhidhamma, 28) Anutika Hihga- 
dliamma, 2 29) Sarlrikavinicchaya, 30) Lokupapatti. Presumably 
N os 11, 13, 19, 23, 24, 25, 27, 29 and 30 were written in 
Thailand. However, some of these texts have completely 
disappeared. The Canon brought from Ceylon was written in 
Sinhalese script and was copied out in Khmer characters. 
Although Ramkhamhaeng had invented the Thai alphabet it was 
employed for secular purposes only, perhaps because of its 
unsuitability for the transliteration of Pali at this early stage, 
.md the Khmer alphabet was used for the most part in writing 
idigious works right down to the Bangkok period. 

The fall of Ayudhya, the capital of the (southern) Thai 
kingdom, in 1767 was due to the attacks of the Burmese who 
bad long been enemies of the Thai. The burning of the ancient 
capital in that year resulted in the destruction of a considerable 
number of old documents including Pali texts anterior to that 
date. 3 

After this calamity, a Thai leader of Chinese origin, Phya 
lak Sin, rallied the scattered Thai forces, drove out the 
Burmese invaders and re-established the country’s independence 


1 It may be a corruption of Parileyyaka or Palileyyaka. 

In Khmer a and hi, bhi and hga are similar. I therefore think that 
it may be a corruption of Abhidhamma. 

Some of the Pali manuscripts written in Thailand were collected by 
french missionaries in the 17th and 18th centuries and are to be 
•'Hind in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. The National Library of 
I liailand also possesses a considerable collection of old manuscripts. 
I lie Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
University contains the following manuscripts: 30 Pali-Lao, 5 Pali- 
I ao-Shan, 2 Pali-Thai, and 3 Pali-Cambodian. 
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which comprised virtually all of what is now present-day; 
Thailand together with the vassal states of Cambodia and Laos. 
The new capital was established at Thonburi, situated on the 
west bank of the Menam, opposite Bangkok. Phya Tak made | 
an effort to restore the royal collection of sacred scriptures I 
although he was the ruler for only a few years. He brought a I 
certain number of Pali manuscripts back from his campaign I 
against Nakhorn Sri Thammarat and also some from neighbour- § 
ing territories, including Cambodia. 1 j 

With the fall of Ayudhya, the monks had become disorgan- I 
ised and corruption was prevalent in the Sahgha. The new king I 
would not tolerate such a state of affairs and accordingly | 
introduced drastic reforms in the Sahgha. However, they were f 
so resented by many that he was deposed in 1782. j 

In the same year another dynasty was established at | 
Bangkok by Chao Phaya Chakri who became Rama I. 2 During 
the first year of his reign he had edited anew the complete set 
of the Tipitaka financed from his privy purse. It was soon 
found, however, that this edition had been made from unreliable j 
texts, since more authentic ones were not available, having I 
perished in Ayudhya. Since this edition was discovered to be 1 
full of errors and, in order to produce a revised edition, apart | 
from reforming the Sahgha, the king summoned a Council 3 in { 
1788. Two hundred and eighteen competent scholar-monks j 
together with 32 laymen participated under the presidency of $ 
Somdet Phra Sangharat Si and Rajapandita. To revise and 
collate texts that were available in Thailand or the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, the Council began its work in the precincts of . 
Wat Mahadhatu. The 250 members of the Council sat for over 


1 In 1922 about 100 manuscripts belonging to Phya Tak’s royal 
library were discovered at Wat Rakhang and were removed to the 
National Library. 

2 The present king of Thailand claims descent from this new dynasty, 
being the seventh in the Chakrin line. 

1 Earlier and similar Councils were held in India and Ceylon. 
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five months reciting, revising and correcting the Tipitaka edition 
made by Rama I. Formerly, the corrected edition was called 
‘Edition of the Council’ (Chabab Sahgdyana)} Today it is 
known as the ‘Edition of the Old Masters’ (Chabab Gru 
Doem). It consisted originally of 288 volumes making a total 
number of 3,568 bundles of palm-leaf (phuk). A good portion 
of this first royal edition of the Bangkok dynasty is still 
preserved and kept in the library of Wat Phra Keo (the Temple 
of the Emerald Buddha). 

Immediately after the Council was brought to a close, a 
clear and accurate set of the Tipitaka as settled by the Council 
was made by order of the king and placed in a pavilion 
specially erected in the precincts of Wat Phra Keo. This 
pavilion was destroyed by fire on the very day of its inaugur¬ 
ation but fortunately the books were rescued. This recension, 
which originally comprised 354 MSS. (3,686 phuk, some of 
them now missing) is still kept in the library of Wat Phra Keo. 
As the opening leaves of each bundle were entirely gilt on the 
outside this edition was called the ‘General Gilt Edition’ 
(Chabab Thong Yai). 

A subsequent copy of the ‘Gilt Edition’, composed of 305 
MSS. (3,649 phuk), was also made during the reign of Rama 
I. It was called ‘Secondary’ (Chabab Rong Song) and is 
characterised by the gilt and red lacquer designs which cover 
the margins of each MS. 

To make the list complete, one must not forget to mention 
another fragmentary edition written with ink in a special form 
of Cambodian writing (Khom yd). The covering palm-leaves are 
adorned with a gilt and black lacquer design. Of this edition, 
which is called Jup yd, only 35 MSS. are known to exist. 


1 The magnitude of the work may be gauged by referring to the latest 
edition (1925-1928) which consists Of 45 volumes with an average 
of 500 octavo pages. It was sponsored by King Prajathipok and 
dedicated to the memory of his royal brother and predecessor, Rama 
VI. 
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Such are the copies of the Pali Tipitaka known to have 
made by order of Rama I. It may justifiably be assumed that, 
besides these ‘Royal Editions’, many Pali MSS. were copied by 
order of the king and presented to various monasteries. A 
considerable number of copies were also copied by private 
individuals during his reign, many of which are preserved in 
the Vajiranana National Library of Thailand, Bangkok. 

Apart from this work, Rama I established a code of moral 
rules acceptable to his lay subjects, thus ensuring that lay 
Buddhists as well as monks conducted themselves in accordance 
with the Dhamma. The latter is evidenced by the decrees issued 
by him according to the records kept by the Sahgha which, 
incidentally, have never received adequate attention in foreign 
works on the country. For example, it was said that the king 
governed as if he was the actual ruler of the Sahgha rather than 
its defender. The sovereign is, in fact, nothing more than the 
‘Upholder of the Religion’ (which thus includes any faith 
professed by his subjects). The title is, of course, far broader 
than the Western one ‘Defender of the Faith’, for a Buddhist 
monarch, like every good Buddhist must be tolerant of all 
religions of his subjects. Moreover, the traditional ‘King of 
Righteousness’ 1 is expected to encourage any moral code that 
will benefit his subjects. Hence the sovereign not only tolerates 
but also gives material support to other religions without 
discrimination. 

What the king was expected to do for the Sahgha was to 
afford protection in the exercise of its jurisdiction over the large 
number of monks throughout the kingdom. This protection was 
not so much against external ills as against the monks’ own 
failings. It was in this line of activity that Rama I energetically 
applied himself immediately upon ascending the throne. Within 
two years of his accession he had already issued seven of the 
series of ten royal decrees intended to purify the Sahgha of 


1 The theory of the ‘King of Righteousness’ is dealt with in ‘The Old 
Siamese Conception of the Monarchy’, JSS, XXXVI, 2, 1947. 
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moral depravity to which a period of political tumult had 
lnought it. One decree, for instance, required that every bhikkhu 
in samanera on leaving his preceptor should have an identity 
i ,u d. Another required every abbot to keep a register of all 
monks under his jurisdiction and to be responsible for their 
i onduct. In support of these decrees government officials were 
i n joined to see that they were strictly observed by everyone 
(oncerned. The climax came later when, according to the tenth 
decree, dated 1801, some 128 profligate monks were rounded 
up, made to disrobe and conscripted for hard labour as a 
imnishment for their offences. 

During the reign of Rama II only one copy of the Tipitaka 
was made. It was not actually completed when he died and was 
Imished by his successors. It is now known as the ‘Red 
I acquer Edition’ (Chahab Rot Nam Daeng), because the title 
page of each phuk bears a gilt and red lacquer design represent¬ 
ing garudas and other mystical beings. 

Rama III was responsible for seven different editions, the 
' iiact dates of which are not known and some of them were 
nil unfinished at the time of his demise. The ‘First Gilt and 
black Lacquer Edition’ (Chabab Rot Nam Ek) is the most 
beautiful of his editions and perhaps of all the Bangkok ‘Royal 
I * lit ions’. It was so called because the cover of each phuk bears 
a beautiful ornamental design in gold on black. Every care was 
iiikcn to secure a first-class copy; the palm-leaves were 
pecially selected, the copyists were chosen amongst the best 
* a 11 igraphers of the kingdom, the frames were made of precious 
materials and Indian brocade was used for wrapping the MSS. 
However, no great care was taken to ensure the preservation of 
•bis magnificent collection with the result that it suffered badly 
bom humidity and attacks of white ants. 

Another copy of the same type but less elaborate is known 
lhe ‘Second Gilt and Black Lacquer Edition’ (Chabab Rot 
Niitn Tho). 
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The ‘Little Gilt Edition’ (Chabab Thong Noi), similar t<; 
Rama I’s ‘Gilt Edition’ but on smaller palm-leaves, was writtei 
exclusively by female copyists. 

The Deb Jumnum edition, especially made for Wat Phrj 
Jetubon (Wat Po), has on the cover of each phuk a pleasinj 
design in gold on black lacquer, representing an assembly o; 
devas (= Deb Jumnum). i 

Another edition, made for Wat Rajaoros, is known as th< 
Kammolo edition because the frames of each MS. have at 
ornamental design on Chinese lacquer (Kammolo) of a unifortr 
pattern. 

During Rama Ill’s reign the Jub yd edition, begun bj 
Rama I, was continued on somewhat smaller leaves and a cop) 
of the Pali scriptures in Mon characters was also starte< 
(Mongkut — Rama IV, 1851-1868 — completing it). 

Mongkut’s reign was chiefly devoted to the completion o 
the various sets of scriptures which had been left unfinished b) 
his predecessors. However, a new edition called the ‘Vermiliot 
Edition’ (Chabab Lon Jat) was also made, the margins o 
which were covered with red and gold paintings. ■ 

Chulalongkom, Mongkut’s successor, also ordered a ney 
copy of the scriptures to be made. It is called the ‘Gilt Edition 
(Chubab Thong Thup) because the covering leaves of eacl 
bundle are entirely gilt, as with the Thong Yai edition of Rami 
I; This was the last royal copy on palm-leaves as Chulalong 
korn initiated the printing of the Tipitaka by publishing thi 
famous Jubilee Edition on the occasion of the 25th anniversarj 
of his accession to the throne in 1893. 

All the ‘Royal Editions’, with the exception of the firs 
two (‘Council’ and ‘General Gilt Editions’) which are kept il 
Wat Phra Keo, are now carefully preserved in the Nations 
Library. Many MSS. having been misplaced in the course o 
time, they are, unfortunately, more or less incomplete. Beside 
the ‘Royal Editions’, the National Library has in its possessioi 
several collection of Pali MSS., the most interesting of whic 
are a collection of the MSS. which had belonged to renownei 
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scholars and still bear their annotations. Of the Pali works 
which are extant, only a few are not represented in the Library 
by one or more copies. 

Those works which were not originally included in the 
Thai collection of Pali scriptures have been carefully noted 
down and copies recently purchased either in Ceylon or Burma. 
The reverse has also happened at times when Thai MSS. are 
occasionally borrowed from the National Library by Sinhalese 
,md European scholars for the purpose of preparing new 
editions. 

The National Library continues to acquire interesting MSS. 
horn various monasteries in Thailand. There are numerous 
monasteries that possess important collections of MSS. which 
;ire in a state of decay due either to the lack of care or to the 
absence of a scholar-monk who could make good use of them. 
More often than not the abbot sends the collection to the 
Library where the MSS. are classified by a special body of 
experts. After being properly wrapped in new cloth covers they 
are then returned to the temple with a catalogue. If any rare 
MS. is discovered amongst the collection it is retained by the 
l ibrary. Many scattered MSS. from the ‘Royal Editions’ and 
remnants of Phya Tak’s library were discovered in this way. 
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4. PALI BUDDHIST STUDIES 
IN THAILAND TODAY 1 


The revival of Pali and Buddhist studies and literature in 
Thailand may rightly be dated from the era of Phra Chom Klao 
(King Mongkut, 1804-1868) who reigned as Rama IV from 
1851 until his death. 2 

Mongkut spent no less than twenty-seven years as a 
hhikkhu, under the title Phra Buddhavajiranana. He studied Pali 
,md passed the (oral) examination so brilliantly that his elder 
half-brother, King Phra Nang Klao (Rama III, 1824-1851), 
bestowed on him the title Phra Raja Khana and put him in 
c harge of the Pali examination for the Sahgha. In 1833 
Mongkut founded the Dhammayuttikanikaya which distinguished 
itself for intensive practice of the Dhamma and conscientious 
adherence to the Vinaya. He insisted that his pupils both speak 
and write in Pali, although he did not radically amend the 
existing system of oral teaching. This was left to his successor, 
( hulalongkom (see below), who introduced written examin¬ 
ations in Thai, as opposed to the archaic Khom (Khmer) script. 

Whilst Mongkut was abbot, Wat Bovaranives in Bangkok 
became the main centre of religious studies in the Siamese 
kingdom. He raised the standards of scholarship and textual 
levision. In 1843, for example, he was instrumental in borrow- 


1 This article was first published in Nyanatiloka Centenary Volume, 
Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, Sri Lanka, 1978. 

The main biographical works in English are: A. B. Griswold, King 
Mongkut of Siam (Asia Society, New York 1961); A. L. Moffat, 
Mongkut, the King of Siam (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
v »rk 1961); Phra Sasana Sobhana (ed.), King Rama the Fourth 
Mongkut (Mahamakut, Bangkok 1968); John Blofeld, King Maha 
Mongkut of Siam (Asia Pacific Press, Singapore 1972). 
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ing forty volumes of the Tipitaka from Ceylon in order tc 
compare these with the Thai texts which were then corrected 
A further thirty volumes were borrowed in the following yeaf 
During this period he engaged in (Pali) ‘Correspondence with 
the Sinhalese Sangha’. 1 

In the field of Pali composition Mongkut made notably 
contributions even if these were confined, for the most part, to 
devotional stanzas. He composed gatha for use in the morninj 
and evening liturgy in Dhammayuttikanikaya Wats 2 as well ai 
for general and special occasions on the religious calendar. 3 A 
further six devotional tracts, prefaced by his youngest son, 1 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab (1864-1943), were also published 
in this century. 4 1 

The pioneer endeavours of Mongkut bore ample fruit whei( 
his eldest son, Chulalongkom, succeeded him as Rama V 
(1868-1911) and a younger son, Marmssanaga, eventually 
became the Sahgharaja under the name, Vajirahanavarorasa. 

Chulalongkom 5 brought the Thai educational system more 
in line with Western patterns. Until 1884, for example, Pali was 


1 Published in Bangkok, 1925. ! 

2 See: King Rama the Fourth Mongkut, pp.5-35; Ordination Proce¬ 
dure, Prince Vajirahanavarorasa (Mahamakut, 1963, pp. 72-89). 

3 See: Pali and Siamese stanzas . recited during the Visakhapuja) 
(Bangkok 1919); Suat Manta Chabah Luang (‘Royal Book of 
Chants’), ed. Pussadeva, Bangkok 1928; Buddhist Recitations for 
Various Occasions, Mahamakut, 1968. 

4 Pali Gatha in Praise of the Holy Discipline, (1921), Pali stanzas 
composed on the names of his children, (1924), Pali stanzas based on 
the formula Itipiso Bhagava’, (1924), Gatha Dhammapariyaya, (1925), 
and Pali. Gatha used in connection with the Boa Mahgala Royal 
Ceremony, (1925). 

5 The only detailed biography in English I can trace is Chulalongkom 
the Great, ed. and tr. by Prachoom Chomchai, East Asian Cultural 
Studies Series N° 8, Tokyo, 1965. A separate chapter is devoted to 
him (as for all the kings of the Chakri dynasty) in Lords of Life by 
the late Prince Chula Chakrabongse, Alvin Redman, London, 1960. 


,,, ompulsory subject for those seeking higher education beyond 
i unary level. Under the influence of his half-brother, Vajira- 
H .,navarorasa, he decreed that written Pali examinations should 
,, jilace the unsatisfactory oral versions. The king also establish- 
nl higher education for bhikkhus on a firm footing with the 
, .i.iblishment of the Mahadhatu Rajavidyalaya at Wat Maha- 
, Ut.it u in 1890. Six years later it changed its name to Maha- 
, hulalongkornrajavidyaiaya and has remained the chief college 
l,u the Mahanikdya section of the Sangha ever since. (It was 
,init ially designated a Buddhist University in 1947). 

Prince Vajirahanavarorasa (1859-1921) was, with the king, 
.in,- of the first royal children to learn English under their 
i.iilu-r’s tutor, Francis George Patterson. He entered the Sangha 
a 20 and continued the reforms of Mongkut. Under the 
I nr vailing system of Pali examinations, for example, equivalents 
in ihe B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees had been awarded to those 
hliikkhus who had proved their proficiency in the Sutta, Vinaya 
.mil Abhidhamma Pitakas respectively. He reconstituted the 
vallabus in Thai and Pali which was divided into nine grades 
(Ihi rien) spread over so many years. The details of this system 
w ill be discussed later but basically it entailed a knowledge of 
ilie traditional Commentaries (atthakatha) and indigenous 
it cutises (especially the Mahgalatthadlpa.nl). 

In 1893 he founded the Mahamakuta-Rajavidyalaya at Wat 
Piovoranives, of which he was abbot (1892—1910). This second 
Ituiidhist University (recognised as such in 1945) was intended 
I'timarily for the higher education of bhikkhus belonging to the 
/ >hammayuttikanikdya who only formed a separate fraternity as 
l.Me as 1894. The text-books and courses prepared by his group 
were subsequently adopted as standard works by both nikayas. 
In 1910 he created Nak Dhamma (Ndgtham) schools in three 
■'i.ides as distinct from the earlier Pali centres. (Equivalent 
1 l.isses for the laity — Dhamma-suksa or ‘Dhamma education 

were established in 1929 with the omission of the Vinaya 

I'XlS.) 
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A brilliant scholar and good organiser, Vajirananavarorasa| 
was appointed Sangharaja in 1910 under the full title oft 
Somdech Phra Maha Samana Chao Kromaphraya Vajiranana- ; ij 
varorasa. He was also a prodigious writer, composing original! 
commentaries and text books, preparing sermons and translating! 
Pali texts into Thai. Several of his works have, in recent years,, 
been translated into English and published by Mahamakuta 
University. 1 4 

As mentioned above, the bhikkhus’ formal education was • 
divided into nine grades, sub-divided into two sections —> 
Dhamma and Pali — which have remained substantially 
unchanged since their inception under Prince Vajirananavarorasa, 
(A modern Pali course, for example, was introduced by the 
Sahgha in 1964 which was intended to provide a general 
academic education in conjunction with practical training, allied 
to formal tuition in the Pali language. However, only a small ij 
number of institutions have in fact incorporated this schema j 
into the existing curriculum.) | 


1 Buddhasdsanasubhasita — ‘Buddhist Proverbs’: I — 1967 (33 j 
chapters, 500 verses), II — 1958 (20 chapters, 201 verses). III — ] 
1960 (17 chapters, 218 verses). Pali verses mainly from the Khuddaka \ 
Nikdya with English translation by one bhikkhu and four laymen led | 
by Phra Maha Prayang Kittidharo. Anubuddhapavatti — ‘Biographies ! 
of Some of the Noble Disciples’: I — 1974, II — 1975, life sketches! 
of 17 bhikkhus and 1 bhikkhunl. Atthasasana — ‘The First and’1 
Second Steps of Advantage’ (1963). Dhammavicarana — ‘The Third ) 
Step of Advantage’ (1963). Ordination Procedure (1963, 1973). 
Pahcasilapancadhamma — ‘Five Precepts and Five Ennoblers’t 
(1963). Dhammavibhdga — ‘Numerical Sayings of Dhamma’: I —• 

1968, II — 1970. All these were translated into English by Siri j 
Buddhasukh. Vinayamukkha — ‘The Entrance to the Vinaya’: I — 

1969, II — 1973. Translated by Phra Khantipalo, Phra Maha Feun 

Thitayogo and Nai Suchin. Vol. Ill awaits translation. ‘Life of 
Buddha’ (1972). Translated by a team of 13 bhikkhus and 2 laymen,; 
all lecturers at Mahamakuta. \ 
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The Nak Dhamma schools, which currently total nearly 
7,000, staffed by 14,500 bhikkhu teachers and attended by 
30,000 students, impart tuition in the three grades of Dhamma 
examinations. The three most important text books (all com¬ 
posed by Prince Vajirananavarorasa) prescribed for the final 
examination are: Navakovada 1 — a commentary on selected 
parts of the Vinaya Pitaka with special reference to the Pdti- 
mokkha, with the second half of the book devoted to sila; 
Buddhasdsanasubhasita 2 — a book of 500 stanzas mainly from 
the Khuddaka Nikdya in Pali and Thai; and Life of the Buddhaf 
— a biography of the Buddha based on canonical materials (the 
third part having been compiled by another Sangharaja, 
Pussadeva). 

The Pali schools, which currently total 615, staffed by 
nearly 2,000 teachers and attended by 10,000 students, give 
instruction according to seven levels of Pali examination. Each 
level is designated parien (from the Pali parihhd, ‘penetrative 
knowledge’) but very few candidates qualify in the final 
examination. The Mahgalatthadipani, Dhammapada-atthakatha, 
Samantapasadikd and Visuddhimagga are constantly used as the 
main textbooks for studying the Vinaya, Dhamma, Abhidhamma, 
Buddhist history and Pali composition. 

There are three main provincial monastic colleges: Chitta- 
bhawan Vidyalaya (Banglamung, Chonburi), Kamphangsaen 
Vidyalaya (Nakon Pathom) and one in Chomthang District (near 
Uhiengmai), but higher Buddhist education continues to be 
centred on the twin universities in the capital. 

Mahachulalongkorn (Rector: Phra Dhammavoranayok or 
Somboon Candako) is the larger of the two, incorporating a six- 
year Pali Demonstration School, two-year Pali Introductory 
School, two-year Pali Pre-University School and two-year 
Ecclesiastical Teacher Training College. Successful completion 


1 Nawakowaad (Mahamakut, Bangkok 1968) 
Phudthasaasanasuphaasid (Mahamakut, Bangkok, 1969). 

Phudthaprawad Mahamakut, Bangkok. 
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of the basic six-year course (four years as a student and two | 
years of teaching practice) results in being awarded the Buddha- | 
sastr Pandit (or B.A. in Buddhist Studies). 

There are three Faculties:- Buddhism (divided into Depart¬ 
ments of Buddhism, Pali, Religion and Philosophy, and ' 
Indology), Education, and Humanities and Social Welfare (both 
of which include compulsory courses in Buddhism and Pali.) 
Apart from these, there also exist a Department of Research on 
Buddhism and a Tipitaka Revision and Publication Committee. 

In the Department of Buddhism, the following courses are 
prescribed: ‘History of Buddhism in India’, ‘ ~ in Ceylon’, ‘ ~ 
in Thailand’, ‘ ~ in Southeast Asia’, ‘Asoka and Buddhism’, 
‘Buddhism in Northern Asia’, ‘Mahayana Buddhism’, ‘Yogacara 
and Madhyamika Philosophies’, ’Lamaism’, ‘Zen Buddhism’, 
‘Buddhist Sects in japan and China’, ‘Comparative Study of 
Theravada and Mahayana’, ‘Selected Pali Suttas’, ‘Visuddhi- 
magga’, ‘Buddhist path of Freedom’ (a study of canonical texts 
classified into sila, sarnadhi and pahha ), ‘Mahayana Sutras’, 
‘Concentration and Insight Development’, ‘Applied Buddhism’, 
‘Buddhism and Society’, ‘English Readings in Buddhism’ (3) 
and ‘Seminar in Buddhism’. 1 

In the Department of Pali, the following courses are pre¬ 
scribed: ‘Advanced Pali Grammar’ (4 — using the books of 
Kaccayana and Moggallana together with the Saddaniti and 
Rupasiddhi ), ‘Pali Composition and Translation’ (2 — using the 
Milindapanha and Visuddhimagga), ‘History of Pali Literature’ 
(2) ‘Pali Rhetoric and Prosody’ (2 — using the Subodha- 
lahkdra and Vuttodaya), ‘Development of Pali Language’, ‘Pali 
Linguistic Literature’ (using the Dhatumahjusd, Dhdtupatha and 
Abhidhanappadipaka), ‘Selected Discourses, from the Pali 
Suttanta Pitaka ’ (4 — divided into studies of all five Nikayas, 
with detailed analysis of the Brahmajdla and Mahdparinibbana ; 
Suttas), ‘Pali Monastic Discipline’ (2), ‘Buddhist Teaching in 


1 For full details, see: Mahachulalongkvrnraiavidyalaya Catalogue • 
1967-68, pp. 39-41. J 


ihe Abhidhamma Pitaka’ (2 — using the Dhammasangani, 
I'atthdna, Vibhahga and Abhidhammatthasahgaha ), ‘Abhi¬ 
dhamma Literature’, ‘Jataka Literature’, ‘Pali Chronicle Litera¬ 
ture’ and ‘Great Non-Canonical Works’. 1 

The university library contains over 10,000 books in Thai 
,md English, including the Burmese and Chinese editions of the 
lipitaka. 

Mahamakuta (or ‘Mahamakut Buddhist University’) used 
to include a one-year Elementary, two year Pre-University 
(burse and four-year University Course. /After the basic seven- 
year course, the successful students was awarded the Sasana- 
sastr Pandit (or B.A. in Buddhist Studies). 

There were seven Departments of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Social Science, Linguistics, Pali and Sanskrit, Archaeology and 
History, and Education. The course on Buddhism included a 
study of suttas in all five Nikayas of the Suita Pitaka together 
with the Abhidhamma literature. In addition, there were extra¬ 
mural Programmes on Research and Textbooks, Librarianship, 
Programmes on Research and Textbooks, Librarianship, Pali 
Studies, and Dhammaduta, with a ‘Special Department of 
buddhism’ geared to the needs of foreigners domiciled in 
Thailand. 2 

Today, however, Mahamakuta would appear to offer just 
the basic four-year University Course conducted through four 
Departments of Liberal Arts, Religion and Philosophy, Social 
Sciences, and Education. Compulsory courses for all students 
comprise the following: First Year — ‘Buddhist Discipline 
{Vinaya)’ (2), ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (2) ‘History of Buddhism’ (2) 
Principles of Propagation and Rhetoric’, ‘Meditation Practice , 
‘Thai’, ‘Elementary English’ (2), ‘Elementary Sanskrit’ (2) 
‘Primary French’ (2) ‘Introduction to Sociology’, ‘ ~ to 
Economics’, ‘ ~ to Philosophy’, ‘ ~ to Psychology’, ‘General 


1 Ibid., pp. 53-56 

See: International Seminar on Higher Education in Buddhism, WFb 
P>ooks Series N° 17 (Bangkok 1968). 
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Science’ and ‘Basic Statistics’. Second Year — ‘Buddhist J 
Suttas’ (2), ‘Abhidhamma’ (2), ‘Mahayana Buddhism’, ‘Medita- f 
tion Practice’, ‘Other Religions’ (2), ‘English Reading and 
Comprehension’ (2), ‘Listening and Conversation’ (2), .‘Essay 1 
writing’ (2), ‘Sanskrit Reading and Translation’ (2), ‘Sanskrit 
Usage’ (2), ‘French Reading and Comprehension’. ‘French 
Expression’, ‘General Law’ and ‘Introduction to Logic’. Third 
Year — ‘Buddhist Suttas’ (2), ‘Dhamma in English’, ‘Medita¬ 
tion Practice’, ‘Comparative Religion’, together with a continu¬ 
ation of the specific courses in each Department. 

Buddhist subjects, assigned during the third and fourth 
years of study, are allocated between the following Depart¬ 
ments: Liberal Arts — ‘Pali, Sanskrit and Khmer in Thai’, 
‘Thai Literature related to Buddhism’, ‘Pali Reading and 
Translation’, ‘Pali Advanced Grammar and Composition’, , 
‘History of Pali Literature’, ‘Pali Literature (Tipitaka) — 
(Commentary) — (Buddhaghosa period) —(Thai Writers)’, . 
‘Pali Conversation’, ‘Pali v. Sanskrit’, ‘Sanskrit Reading and 
Translation’ (2), ‘Sanskrit Advanced Grammar and Com- j 
position’, ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ and ‘Sanskrit Litera- I 
ture’ (4) Religion and Philosophy — ‘Sutta Commentary’, j 
‘Abhidhamma Commentary’, ‘Visuddhimagga’ , ‘Buddhist Logic’, j 
‘Buddhism v. Science’, ‘Buddha’s Eloquence’, ‘Milinda’s \ 
Conversation’, ‘Buddhism in the Modern World’ and ‘Buddhist 
Philosophy (Theravada/Mahayana)’. Social Sciences — \ 

‘Buddhism and Society’, ‘History of Buddhist Arts’, ‘Various 
Buddhist Arts in Thailand’ and ‘History of Buddhist Shrines 
in South-East Asia’. Education — ‘Buddhism and Education’, 
‘Buddhist Pyschology’ and ‘Buddhist Essay Writing’. 1 

j 

Finally, only a brief mention need be made of those | 
relevant courses at the secular universities: j 


1 See: ‘Mahamakut Buddhist University: A brief History’, Prospec¬ 
tus — Syllabus (Bangkok 1975). 
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( hiengmai — courses on Buddhist history and thought in the 
Division of Religions, Department of Human Relations, 
Faculty of Humanities. 

( hulalongkorn (Bangkok) — course on Buddhist philosophy, a 
related course on Indian Philosophy in the Philosophy 
Section of the Faculty of Arts; and a course — ‘Religion 
and Society’ — in the Department of Social Studies, 
Faculty of Political Science. 

I'hammasat (Bangkok) — ‘Comparative Religion’ course in the 
Faculty of Liberal Arts. 

College of Education (Bangkok) — a course on Thai Literature 
related to Buddhism in the Department of Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 

University library collections of Buddhist materials are 
meagre and cannot compare with those of other Asian Buddhist 
centres outside Thailand. That of Mahamakuta is larger and 
better organised than that of its main rival and there are similar 
collections (which principally consist of Thai and English 
language publications) in the Siam Society and the head¬ 
quarters of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, with manu¬ 
scripts in the National Museum and the Royal Institute. All 
these centres are situated in Bangkok. 

The National Library of Thailand, also located in the 
capital, was established in 1905 on the basis of three existing 
institutions: the Mandira Dhamma Library (founded in 1783 in 
Wat Phra Keo), Vajiranana Library (founded in 1882 in 
memory of King Mongkut who bore this name whilst a 
hhikkhu) and Buddhasasanasangaha Library (founded in 1900 by 
King Chulalongkorn in Wat Benchamabopit). For some years 
between the World Wars, the French epigraphist and sometime 
Director of the then Hanoi-based Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme- 
Orient, George Coedes (1886-1969), was Chief Librarian. It 
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was probably due to his pioneer efforts that the Library was 
fully developed. * 1 ■; 

As with all such libraries, there are two Departments of 
Manuscripts and Printed Books. From the outset the emphasis 
was laid on acquiring copies of all known Thai/Pali manuscripts 
(few of which had survived the total destruction of the city-1 
state of Ayodhya in 1767). The majority of Pali MSS. 2 found I 
in Thailand are written in khom letters and only date from tho| 
foundation of the present capital in 1782. Very few are extant | 
which were composed prior to this date, although the earliest! 
known text — a commentary to the Samyutta Nikaya — is 
dated circa 1440. 

Tradition ascribes the collection of the twenty-two parittuH - 
(protective discourses from the Sutta Pitaka) into a bhanavara, f 
to Revata Thera and his colleagues in Ceylon in 357 A.IV; 
During the course of centuries, however, and following thdj 
export of the Sihalavamsa to mainland south-east Asiii,y 
introductory verses, forming a resume, were added to tlwf 
canonical texts. Moreover, if time was limited, these samd j 
verses formed a substitute text for chanting purposes. Such ll 
summary (roem) was, at least in Thailand, regarded as a parittu | 
in its own right. The number of parittas subsequently increascd| 
in volume until two collections were formally codified at an I 
unknown date. These are the Cularajaparitta — the older and I 
more traditional collection which consists of seven tamnan (lit,I 
‘account’, ‘tradition’, ‘history’) for common use; and thef 
Maharajaparitta — which incorporates the seven tamnan (albeit 
in a different order) but with enlarged stanzas composed by 
Mongkut, Vajirananavarorasa, et al., which results in twelvd 
tamnan and is reserved for royal and state ceremonies. 


1 See his survey, The Vajirahana National Library, Bangkok 1924, j 

2 See: Montgomery Schuyler, Notes on the making of (corypha) palm* 
leaf manuscripts in Siam (1908). 


The Royal Book of Chants 1 is, in effect, the main liturgical 
handbook and comprises Pali stanzas with Thai rubrics. Apart 
horn the parittas it includes four other sections: the Mahdsati- 
juitthdna Sutta (which is recited at funerals and memorial 
•.civices); Tharai Pon Phra (six ‘Offering blessings’ used at 
morning worship in the wat and prior to consuming the ddna); 
twenty anumodana (benedictory stanzas transferring merit) used 
at the completion of the ddna or after receiving gifts from the 
laity; and Suat Chaeng — a dramatisation of the First Buddhist 
(buncil with three bhikkhus assuming the roles of Upali, 
Ananda and Mahakassapa. In addition, there are eighty-nine 
.•liter recitations, jatakas, stock sermons and miscellaneous 
devotional items in Thai (including apocryphal ‘suttas’, such as 
the Devorahana, Jambubodhi, Maleyya or Malaya, Nibbana and 
l hiahisavijaya Suttas). 2 

Public rehearsals of certain well-known Pali texts, particu¬ 
larly where royal patronage is in evidence, take place on 
monastic and state occasions, but normally only in a wat 
belonging to the Mahanikaya fraternity. One such ceremony is 
especially renowned, that of the Thet Maha Ch’at or ‘Great 
Birth Exposition’ (i.e. of the Vessantara Jdtaka and its 
eommentary). 

Concerned at the prophecy that the Dhamma (especially 
tins jdtaka) would eventually disappear (see Anagatavamsa), 
rbi a Chao (i.e. King) Song Tham composed in 1627 an epic 
I mem, Maha Ch’at Kham Luang, which recounted the story of 
ilu- last birth of the Bodhisatta (i.e. as Prince Vessantara) and 
which is regarded as one of the most accomplished examples 
• •I classical Thai literature. The 1,000 verses of the original 


1 Sit: Sasana Sobhana, Suat Manta Plae and A Book of Recitations 
/,>• the Order of Bhikkhus of Thailand, Mahamakut, Bangkok 1957. 

l or this section I am indebted to Kenneth E. Wells’ comprehensive 
in.mual, Thai Buddhism, its Rites and Activities, repr. by Suriyalun 
Publishers, Church of Christ, Bangkok 197.5). See the Appendix, 

Notes on the Development of Buddhist Literature in Thailand.’ 
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lataka alternate with an enlarged poetical version consisting ol 
thirteen cantos (kandas). However, because the latter wtl 
originally composed in a uniform metre and proved to J 
tedious at public recitals, it was subsequently superseded hi 
more varied editions. * 1 ■1 

^ f0r ^ 0in s composition is subject to collective recitatiol 

in R Ve ! S l f ° n C ; h ’ adok) and takes P lac e in the Royal Chapof 
Bangkok for three consecutive days, at the beginning, in thj] 

rnbli 6 ^ 3t i thC Cnd ° f the VOSSa retreat Inciden tally, sucf 
p bhc rehearsals were encouraged in the Maleyya Sutta. I 


Of modern indigenous Pali compositions, relatively littlj 
information has been published in English or indeed any othoJ 
W«er„ language. Hence, a brief summary will here have 3 
suffice on what data have become available I 

Bhikkhu Pahhawongsa (1871-1956) composed in 1900 li 
ext enmied As its name suggests' i, is a treads 

primarily connected with samatha meditation and represents at 
rad,donal method of instruction from northern Thalia"* 
translated 1974 by Donald K, Swearer.* The only oft 

IkTnTr, T the Dasa P drami or -stanzas oh 
the len Perfections * and a life of the Buddha in gathas, by 
Bunyen Limsawaddi. * " 

Prin, M T Cha ° UpaHSan JUmbala (1899-1974) was the son of 
himsHf * anpaSIt and Mom Chia ngkam. Although he devoted 
f Service In the r cyai household and sat on various 

;-----_J 

IfZ Thf, wT" Retr ° S P ective View and Account of the Origin ; 
/t? It 01 Ceremon y ( Ma te Jati Desand), - Bangkok! 

2 8 ft 92 ^ a ilI ? k ° SeS ' Nagapradipa Foundati °n, Bangkok 1976 i I 

teddhist Text Information, N° 1 (IASWR, New York November I 

1974), announced that Prof. Swearer was “utilizing this text in hU 
currem study of Buddhist doctrine northern Tha.Ld and ptens te; 

Society (Bangkok).” “ “ a "‘ Cle ’ P " hapS in The Journal of ,he s "™|| 

included in the anthology, The Wisdom Gone Beyond Social Science II 
Association Press, Bangkok 1966. Science.« 
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•'. . he was able to find time to translate two anthologies 

li'Hii Pali: The Solasapahha (the sixteen puccha or dialogues in 
Hm Turayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata) 1 and The Raft (com- 
|Hi'.mg the Sampasadaniya, Mahdkammavibhahga, Dvedha- 
dinkka, Dhatuvibhahga, Mahapunnama, Mahatanhasahkhaya, 

1 1 hulvareyya, Dhammacakkappavattana, Khemaka, Simsapa, 
kihuna and St ha Suttas). 2 

Other translations, mainly by Thai laymen, include: 

I'luunmacakkappavattana Sutta. Phra Dhammaviravichita 
(Bangkok 1963). 

bluuldakapatha: ‘Short Buddhist Recitations’. Bhadragaka 
(Mahamakut, Bangkok, 1953). 

Iiiluna: ‘80 Inspiring Words of the Buddha’ (verses only). Ibid. 
(1954). 

IHtummapada: ‘Collection of Verses on the Doctrine of the 
Buddha’. Bhadragaka (published by Mrs Chamras 
Ongcharit, Bangkok, 1965). 

Tiivasi, Mahahatthipadopama and Jivaka Suttas included in 
Buddhism in the Light of Modern Scientific Ideas, 
(Mahamakut, Bangkok, 1954). 

I Buddhist Anthology also compiled by Dr. Luang Suriyabongs 
(Bangkok, 1956). This contains extracts from the Vinaya 
and Sutta Pitakas arranged under the headings of ‘The 
Buddha’, ‘The Dhamma’, ‘The Sahgha’ and ‘The Lay- 
Disciple’. 

Prince Chandaburinarunath compiled a Pali-Thai-Sanskrit- 
I nyjish Dictionary in 1969. 

The late Sangharaja, Prince Jinavarasirivaddhana, compiled 
\i imunerasikkhd — ‘The Novice’s Training’A This comprises a 


' Mahamakut, Bangkok circa 1960. 
‘ Mahamakut, Bangkok, 1974. 

1 Mahamakut, Bangkok, 1966. 
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biography of Rahula, the first samanera, based on canonical 
sources, followed by rules of training in Pali and English. 

Phra Maha Boowa Nanasampanno is the Abbot of Wat 
Pa-barn-tard, near Udorn, in north-east Thailand, and is one of 
the most highly respected meditation teachers today. Some of 
his talks, based on personal experience of the Dhamma have 
been translated by his pre-eminent English Disciple, Pannfl« 
vaddho Mahathera, and published as Forest Dhamma} 

His biography of his own teacher, Acariya Mun (Bhuri« 
datto, 1871-1949), has also been translated and was serially 
published in the WFB Review (1974-1976). 

Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara was, until his promotion in tho 
Sahgha, widely known as Phra Sasana Sobhana (Suvaddhano), 
the Abbot of Wat Bovoranives and Director of Mahamakull 
University. He contributed the lengthy introduction to tin 
translation of The Patimokkha, 1 2 whilst two articles, ‘What did 
the Buddha Teach?’ and ‘STla’, were reprinted in brochure form 
in 1975. 3 A series of nineteen talks that he gave on the firnt 
satipatthana, illustrated by relevant texts from the Pali Canoili 
was published as Contemplation of the Body . 4 5 6 

Phra Maha Singhathon Narasabho was the first bhikk.hU 
graduate of Mahachulalongkorn University to be awarded, In 
1970, a Ph.D. at the Visvabharati University, Shantiniketan. I III 
thesis dealt with samadhi and vipassana and was subsequently 
published under the title, Buddhism: A Guide to a Happy Life} 
Prof. Sujib Punyanubhab, a lecturer on Buddhism and 
Comparative Religion at Mahamakuta, compiled A People ‘l 
Tripitaka (a Thai summary in five volumes) and a general work 
dealing with Some Prominent Characteristics of Buddhism. 6 Thl 


1 Sathirakoses-Nagapradipa Foundation, Bangkok 1973. 

2 Mahamakut, 1966, 1969. 

3 Public Relations Department, Bangkok. 

4 Mahamakut, 1974. 

5 Mahachulalongkorn, Bangkok 1971. 

6 Mahamakut, 1964. 
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English translation was rendered by Siri Buddhasukh, the Editor 
«»l the WFB Review, and Lecturer in English and Buddhism at 
Mahamakuta. 

Siddhi Butr-Indr, a lecturer in the Faculty of Humanities, 

1 I'iengmai University, obtained his doctorate from Utrecht 
University for his dissertation on The Social Philosophy of 
buddhism. 1 This is one of the few original studies that discus- 
M ' s ' n some detail the nature of society and man’s place in it 
conceived in the Pali textual tradition. 

Collections of desand (sermons) abound in Thai but these 
nr usually based on Pali passages or gdthd. Forest Dhamma 
I above) represents one of the very few translations but another 
">llection that warrants mention is that of the late Chao Khun 
Hpaligunupamacariya (or Chan Chandupamo). He was a 
i iintemporary and close friend of Acariya Mun. Normally 
""'■dent in Wat Bovoranives, he was renowned for his 
knowledge and insight. 

Chao Khun Buddhadasa 2 is a controversial bhikkhu who 
" sides at the hermitage of Suan Mok (‘Garden of Liberation’), 
|n<i outside Chaiya in southern Thailand. He is opposed to 
in.my of the popular manifestations of Buddhist practice and 
li.is even adopted non-Buddhist ideas and terminology to 
""I’hasise his radical interpretation of the Dhamma. Of his 
\uitings, those that accord more closely with the Pali canonical 
h.ulition include: Life of the Buddha from his own lips, (in 
lliai), AnapanasatP and Teaching Dhamma by Pictures . 4 The 
In'. i named comprises forty-seven pictures illustrating various 
"'l H> cts of the Teaching which were reproduced from a mid- 
I'Mli century manuscript found in Chaiya. 


' M;ihamakut, 1973. 

' Vc: Donald K. Swearer, ‘Two Portraits of Thai Buddhism’ in Bud- 
ilhnm in Transition (Westminster Press, Philadelphia 1970). 

'Mindfulness of Breathing, Vol. 1. tr. Nagasena (Sublime Life 
Mission, Bangkok 1971, 1976). 

' Social Science .Association Press, Bangkok 1968. 
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Prince Dhani Nivat has composed a volume on the History 
of Buddhism in Siam, 1 Karuna Kusalasaya contributed a detailed 
paper on Buddhism in Thailand, 2 3 4 5 M.L. Manich Jumsai (ex* 
bhikkhu Kulamanito) has written on Understanding Thai 
Buddhism 2 whilst Rear Admiral (and formerly Surgeon 
General) Lek Sumitra wrote Theravada Buddhism of Thai • 
land* 

• Mahamakuta University produced {circa 1975) a special 
booklet for the benefit of Western enquirers: Buddhism, the 
Religion of Thailand. This short work is entirely based on the 
Nikdyas. 

Finally, in this survey of Buddhist literature from Thailand, 
mention should be made of two compilations published by the 
Thai Embassy in London' The first was made up of two essays 
by Prince Damrong Rajanubhab (‘Buddhism in Thailand’) and 
Dr. Luang Suriyabongs’ (‘The Three Gems of ^Buddhism ’),* 
whilst the second, About Buddhism , 6 comprises eleven essays, 
seven by Thai scholars (including Prince Damrong’s paper — 
published anonymously — and M.C.M. Jumbala’s translation 
of the Kdldma Sutta). 


1 The Siam Society, Bangkok 1965. 

2 Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy 1965. 

3 Bangkok 1971. 

4 Buddhist Association of Thailand, Bangkok 1970. 

5 Public Relations Attach^ Office, Royal Thai Embassy, London 1963, 

6 Information Service of Thailand, London 1975. 


5. A SURVEY OF THE PALI LITERATURE 
OF THAILAND 

Of the early documents relating to the beginning of Pali 
literature, the earliest of all are commonly supposed to be the 
Buddhist Canon of sacred writings, known collectively as the 
Iipitaka, recorded in the Pali language. The Pali Tipitaka, with 
•is Commentaries, was taken by the Buddhist monks when 
propagating the Dhamma in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia 
ind Laos where such documents remained a dominant cultural 
influence in the life of the people. In those countries the 
Iipitaka was a serious subject of study and scholar monks 
wrote numerous manuscripts in Pali in Ceylon and Burma. 1 

Although there was a considerable development of Pali 
literature in Siam and its neighbouring countries, the history of 
it has not yet been studied sufficiently either in detail or as a 
whole. The very fact that it includes many masterpieces such 
ns sub-commentaries, grammars and chronicles suggests that 
several dedicated monks renounced worldly pursuits to play a 
large part in the development of Pali literature. In this present 
survey many important problems remain unsolved and invite 
lurther research into the historical data accessible only to 
indigenous scholars. It is with this thought in mind that I have 
undertaken to describe the following works. 

Exegeses 

The following eleven treatises — Samantapasddika-attha- 
vojana, 2 Bhikkhupatimokkhaganthidipan i, Simasahkaravini- 


1 G.P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of Ceylon, Royal Asiatic Society, 
London 1928; repr. M.D. Gunasena, Colombo 1958. Mabel Haynes 
I lode, Pali Literature of Burma, RAS, London, 1909, repr. 1966. 

An alternative term to the more common atthakatha. 
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cchaya, Atthasalini-atthayojana, Sammohavinodani-atthayojunAy 
Dhdtukathd-atthayojand, Puggalapahhatti-atthayojand, Ka tit fit 
vatthu-atthayojana, Yamaka-atthayojana, Patthana-atthayojani 
and Abhidhammatthavibhdvini-pahcikd-atthayojana — ar| 
attributed to Nanakitti, a teacher (Rajaguru) of King Tilokl 
(1442-87), who lived in the Panasarama (‘Jack-fruit Grove') 
situated north-west of the capital, Chiengmai. It is conjectured 
that this prolific writer studied Pali in Ceylon during the reign 
of Parakramabahu VI (1412-67). 

The date of the first sub-commentary (to Buddhaghosa'I 
Commentary to the Vinaya Pitaka) is confirmed in the colophon 
of the second which, in addition, states that the former wai 
composed at the request of the thera Maharatanapala. ThO 
second work, an Exposition of the Pdtimokkha, was written in 
1492 whilst the third treatise, which deals with the formation 
of ecclesiastical boundaries (simd), was composed slightly latefi 

As their titles suggest, the next two sub-commentaries (to 
the Atthasalim and Sammohavinodani) follow Buddhaghosa’I 
Commentaries to the Dhammasahgani and Vibhahga. Thl 
latter’s composite Pahcappakaranatthakatha covers the remain* 1 ' 
ing five books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka whereas, as can bfl = 
seen above, Nanakitti composed separate descriptive works fof; 
each of these books. | 

The Abhidhammatthavibhdvini Pahcikd Atthayojana repre« 
sents a sub-commentary to Sumangala’s Abhidhammatthavibhd • 
vini which was, in turn, a tika to Anuruddha’s classic exposi« 
tion, the Abhidhammatthasahgaha. These all describe and clarify! 
the four subjects of Abhidhamma: consciousness (citta), mental 
concomitants (cetasika), matter (rupa) and (nibbana). 

Three works — Vessantaradipani, Sahkhyapakasaka • 
dipanl and Mahgalatthadipanl — are attributed to Acariyal 
Sirimahgala, a reputed scholar monk who lived in Wat Suan- 
jchvan, near Chiengmai, in the latter part of the 15th century, 
and who possibly studied in Ceylon. He was a preceptor of 
King Muangkesaklao (1543-1546) who built a monastery called 
Ratanarnahavihara for him. 


As its title suggests, the first work is an .exposition of the 
iiinonical Vessantara-Jataka, whilst the Mahgalatthadipanl , 1 
minposed in 1524, provides a detailed exposition of the 
Mnhgala Sutta in the Suttanipata. The latter treatise is still 
popular in Thailand and ensured the author’s reputation in 
neighbouring Theravadin countries. 

The authorship of a treatise called Saratthasahgaha is 
ii'.n ibed to a scholar monk called Nandacariya. Presumably, he 
also lived in Chiengmai. 

The Matikatthasarupa-Dhammasahgani, a treatise on the 
matikas of the first book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, is 
miributed to Ratanapahna, a contemporary of Sirimahgala in 
( hiengmai. 

The Visuddhimaggadipani, a sub-commentary on Buddha- 
ghosa’s Visuddhimagga, was written by a monk named Uttara- 
uma of the Lanna Kingdom (or Yonaka country) 2 who 
liclonged to the forest fraternity. 3 

(Grammars 

A Pali grammar entitled Padakkamayojandsaddatthabheda- 
l inta 4 was written by the thera Dhammasenapati, a native of 
( liiengsen (modern Chiengmai Province). 

The Saddatthabhedacinta-padakkamayojana was, according 
in the Jinakdlamalif composed by the thera Dhammasenapati 
also in the second half of the 15th century. It is a commentary 
mi the Saddatthabhedacinta which was written by the thera 
Saddhammasiri of Burma during the 14th century. 6 The 


1 See M.H. Bode, ed. Sasanavamsa, PTS, London 1897, p. 51; and 
I’.N. Bose, The Indian Colony of Siam, Lahore 1927, p. 127. 

' Yonakarattha was the ancient name given to northern Siam. See 
Sasanavamsa, pp. 48 ff. 

1 Ibid., p. 51. 

1 Also called the Saddhatthahhedacintapadakkamayojana. 

'■ Ed. A.P. Buddhadatta, PTS, London 1962, pp. 137 foil, and 
180 foil. 

'' Pali Literature of Burma, pp. 20 and 23. 
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colophon of the former states that it was written whild* 
Dhammasenapati was living in the Panasarama at the request oS 
the thera Maharatanapala. I 

The Saddabindu-abhinava-tika was written by the theii || 
Saddhammakitti Mahaphussadeva, a native of Haribhunjaya wh(}| 
is supposed to be a contemporary of Nanakitti. He also wrotjf 
another sub-commentary to the Saddabindu 1 entitled Gantha * 
sara, again during the early 16th century. All of them follow 1 ; 
the principles of Kaccayana of Ceylon. 

The Ganthabharana-tika, a sub-commentary on thtt 
Ganthabharana, a grammatical work of Ariyavamsa of Av| 
(Burma) who flourished in the 15th century, was written by 
Suvannaramsi of Chiengmai 2 in the next century. It is thought 
that he later went to Viengchen (Vientiane, the administrative 
capital of Laos) to become the head of the Vijayafama. There; 
is another short sub-commentary called the Ganthabharana 4 
sahkhepa-tika but its author, provenance and date are unknown,'f 
Nanakitti also wrote the Mulakaccayanayojand which is| 
another treatise that follows Kaccayana. 4 

The Vajirasarasahgaha was (according to the colophon) 
written by Sirimangala in 1535 whilst he was living in the ; 
Mahavanarama. | 

The Vajirasaratthasahgaha-tiled, a sub-commentary on the | 
above, was written by the thera Ratanapanna 3 whilst living in f 
the Jetavana monastery near Ratanapura (Ava). i 

Chronicles 

The thera Bodhiramsi, yet another native of Chiengmai, 
was the author of two chronicles — the Camadevivamsa 4 and ■ 


1 See A.P. Buddhadatta, Palisahityaya, 2 vols, Colombo 1956-7, S 
p. 495. 

2 Pali Literature of Burma, pp. 41 and 43. 

3 See Pitakatthamaing, Rangoon 1959, pp. 132 and 194. 

4 See romanised Pali text with French translation by George Ccedes, 

(continued...) 
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llu Sihihganidana 1 — both composed in the 15th century. The 
I,timer contains the legend of Buddha’s visit to Siam and his 
jiiophecy that the Sasana would flourish there, the story of the 
i ',liiblishment of the city of Haribhunjaya and its Queen 
i iunadevl, a daughter of King Lavapura, her zealous work to 
|iiopagate the Dhamma, and the reign of King Adicca. It also 
miitains the history of the kingdom of Lavapura and the 
4 vclopment of Buddhism therein. 

The story of the Buddha image called Sihinga has been 
inn rated in the latter chronicle which describes the history up 
in I he period of King Adicca of Haribhunjaya who reigned in 
llu- middle of the 11th century. This majestic image, cast in 
(•old and silver, was brought from Ceylon by the envoys sent 
by the kings of Sukhodaya and Nakon Srldharma. En route, 
ilie ship was wrecked and the image floated to the territory of 
ilie latter kingdom. From thence it was taken to Sukhodaya by 
Ms king. Later it was taken to Ayodhya, Kamphaengphet, 
( hiengrai and Chiengmai. 2 

The Ratanabimbavamsapakaranavannandkathd 3 was com¬ 
posed by the thera Brahmarajapanna who lived in the Maha- 
ilhammaraja monastery in Sukhodaya 4 during the reign of King 
Itoroma II of Ayodhya (14th century). This short work was 


1 (...continued) 

Documents sur l’histoire politique et religieuse du Laos occidental’, 
lil.FEO XXV, 1-2, Hanoi 1925, pp. 141-171; Camille Notton, 
Annales du Siam II Chronique de Lamp’un. Histoire de la Dynastie 
i 'luimt’eva, Paris 1930; and Chapter Two, note 3, p. 14. 

1 ir. Camille Notton as P’ra Buddha Sihinga, Bangkok Times Press, 
1*133. See also The Journal of the Siam Society, 60, 1, Bangkok, 
1*172, p. 53. 

’ In 1795 the image was brought by Prince Surasihanuth from 
l hiengmai to Bangkok where it remains in the BuddhaiSvarya Palace. 
* ir. Camille Notton as The Chronicle of the Emerald Buddha, 
llangkok, 1933 and in Thai by Saeng Manavidhun, Bangkok, 1967. 

1 Hose says it was written at Sirijanalaya in Mahadhammarajapabbata, 
Ilie Indian Colony of Siam, P.N. Bose, Lahore, 1927, p. 132. 
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written in prose and verse to describe the famous Emerald 
Buddha image which was believed to possess supernatural 
power. This miraculous statue was brought from India U) 
Ceylon and thence to Cambodia and Ayodhya. Thence it wa# 
taken to such important cities as Lopburi, Kamphaengphd, 
Chiengrai, Lampang and Viengchen. Thereafter, to Thonburl 
and, at last, in 1882, to Wat Phra Keo, Bangkok, where It 
remains to this day. 

Another work describing the origin and history of the 
Emerald Buddha is the Amarakatabuddharupaniddna which watt 
compiled by the thera Ariyavamsa. He also wrote the Addha• 
bhagabuddharupanidana which describes the origin of a statue 
of the Buddha which has not yet been identified. 1 

The Jinakdlamali 2 was compiled by the thera Ratanapanhu 
who lived first at Wat Pakeo in Chiengrai and later at the 
SIhalarama in Chiengmai. 3 (During the time he was writing 
this the author lived in the Ratanamahavihara in Chiengmai), 4 
It deals with the life and teaching of the Buddha, details of the 
Councils (Sahgayand) and the Buddhist history of Ceylon and 
Siam. 5 

The Sahgitivamsa (also called Sahgitiyavamsa) which 
describes the Buddhist ecclesiastical convocations (especially the 
8th Council) was written by Rajaguru Bimaladhamma who lived 


1 Ibid. See also Chapter Two, p. 15. 

2 Ed. A.P. Buddhadatta, PTS, London 1962. Translated by N.A. Jaya* 
wickrama as The Sheaf of Garlands of the Epochs of the Conqueror, 
PTS, 1968. 

3 In 1425 a group of 25 samaneras from Chiengmai, 8 from Cambo¬ 
dia and 6 from the Mon region of Burma obtained their higher 
ordination (upasampada) in Ceylon. On their return to the mainland 
they established the Sihala Nikdya (fraternity) on Chom Kittl 
mountain in Siam. See Reginald !e May, The Culture of South-East 
Asia, London, 1954, p. 187. 

4 The Indian Colony of Siam, p. 131. 

5 Prince Dhanimivat, A History of Buddhism in Siam, Bangkok, 1960, 
p. 13. 
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in the Jetabon monastery, Bangkok, during the 18th century. 
I he 8th Sahgayand was held in the Mahabodharama, Chieng- 
m.ii, by several hundred monks presided over by Dharnmadinna 
Mahathera under the patronage of King Siridhammacakkavatti- 
l.ika for the purpose of correcting the script and orthography of 
Hie Siamese recension of the Tipitaka. The Council was 
thereafter referred to as the A11hamasangiti-akharasamsodhana.' 1 
I he Sahgitivamsa also describes the spread of Buddhism in 
( eylon and Siam and generally in South-East Asia. 

The Saddhammasahgaha (‘Collection of the Good Law’) 2 
was compiled by Dhammakitti Mahasami during the reign of 
king Boroma II. According to the colophon the author studied 
Pali and received his higher ordination in Ceylon. On his return 
ihe King built Wat Pakeo for him. He was a wise and erudite 
teacher who completed this work while residing in that monas¬ 
tery. In this chronicle, the author, who flourished at the end of 
the 14th century, has succinctly provided a vivid account of the 
Ituddhist Councils and the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

The Culasaddhammasahgaha, a summary of the foregoing 
chronicle, is believed to have been written at the beginning of 
the 15th century, but the author is unknown. 

Miscellaneous Works 

The Pathamasambodhi, a biography of the Buddha, is 
attributed to Suvannaramsi who lived at the end of the 16th 
century. Although the provenance and date are still unknown, 
since it is mentioned in the Gandhavamsa it must be earlier 
lhan the 17th century. 3 


1 Sahgitiyavamsa, Bangkok 1923, p. 342. See also P.V. Bapat (ed.), 
2,500 Years of Buddhism, New Delhi, 1956, p. 52. 

Ed. N. Saddhananda, Journal of the Pali Text Society, London 1890, 
repr. 1978. Translated by B.C. Law as A Manual of Buddhist Histori¬ 
cal Traditions, University of Calcutta, 1941, repr. 1980. See also 
Chapter Two, note 2, p. 13. 

’ The Indian Colony of Siam, pp. 129-130. 
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The Uppatasanti is a book of protection (paritta) composed! 
by an anonymous monk of Chiengmai. The Sasanavamsa states | 
that the army recited it and successfully defeated the Chinese \ 
invaders. 1 The stanzas describe the benedictive powers of ) 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, Arahants and deities. f 

The description of the cosmos as found in Pali literature 
has been represented by the Cakkavaladipam which deals with 
natural and supernatural phenomena. This is another work of 
Sirimangala written in Chiengmai in 1520. 

The Sahkhyapakasaka is attributed to Nanavilasa of LannS, 
a contemporary of celebrated authors like Sirimangala and 
Ratanapaniia who flourished in the latter part of the 15th 
century. This fact has been confirmed in the Sasanavamsa 2 and 
the Pitakatthamaing , 3 The treatise in question deals with the 
calculations of time, measurement of scales, weights, distances, 
seasons etc. 

A commentary to the foregoing, entitled Sahkhyapakasaka- 
tlkd, 4 was written by Sumangala in 1520 whilst residing at 
Suankhvan monastery near Chiengmai. 


1 Sasanavamsa, p. 51. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Pitakatthamaing, pp. 134 and 194. 

4 Ibid.; Sasanavamsa, p. 51; Pali Literature of Burma, p. 47. 


H 


6. PALI STUDIES IN CAMBODIA 1 

I. I’he Introduction of Buddhism 

A legend says that the Kambojas, who played an important 
iole in the Mahabharata War, 2 migrated (after victory) east¬ 
wards across the Bay of Bengal and settled down in modern 
Cambodia, then known as Indapata. 3 A learned brahmin, 
kondanna by name, who accompanied them, introduced 
llrahmanism. Later, he married a local princess called Lieu-Yi 
and became the ruler of Indapata. 

According to the legend, Adityavamsa, king of Indraprastha 
(Delhi), being displeased with one of his sons, Prah Thong, 
drove him out of his kingdom. The prince arrived in the 
country of Kok Thlok (the Khmer name of Kambuja, meaning 
lhe land of the Thlok tree) where ruled a Cham prince who 
was soon dispossessed of his throne by the newcomer. One 
evening, caught unawares by the tide on the sea-shore, he was 
obliged to spend the night there. A NagI of marvellous beauty 


1 This article was first published in Buddhist Studies in Honour of 

Walpola Rahula, Gordon Fraser, London, 1980. 

2 The great war of the Bharats in the kingdom of Kuruksetra, in the 
neighbourhood of Hastinapura near modern Delhi. 

This great civil war has been written about in Sanskrit under the 
title of the Mahabharata. This is one of the two great epic poems of 
Hindu literature (the other being the Ramayana of ValmikT) ascribed 
to the legendary Vyasa. The main bulk of the Mahabharata was com¬ 
pleted by the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C., although the Bhagavadgitd 
and other interpolations may be rather later. In all, the poem contains 
about 90,000 stanzas. It has been translated into English by Kisori 
Mohan Ganguli (Calcutta, 1884-1896); Manmatha Nath Dutt (Calcutta, 
1895-1905); and P.C. Roy, 2nd ed., 11 vols., (Calcutta, 1919-1935). 

3 Indraprastha (Sanskrit). The capital of Kambuja, Angkor (Sanskrit 

Nagar) was also known as Indraprastha or Indraprastapura. Aymonier, 
‘Une notice sur le Cambodge’, the introduction to his Diclionnare 
Frangais-Cambodgien (Saigon, 1874). 
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came to play on the beach; the prince fell in love with her and 
was married to her. The Nagaraja, father of the NagI, expanded 
the kingdom of his son-in-law by drinking off the water which 
covered the country, built for him a capital and changed the 
name of the country to Kambuja. 

“It may be suggested that this legend passed from Kambuja 
to Champa (Vietnam) after the marriage of the princess of 
Kambuja, Sri Sarvani, daughter of King Isanavarman, to the 
prince of Champa, Sri Jagadharma (afterwards king of Champa 
with the title of Vikrantavarman). The legend reproduces, 
therefore, the genealogical tradition officially accepted at the 
Kambuja court in the 7th century.” 1 

Although there is insufficient historical evidence, it was 
believed that Sona and Uttara were the two Buddhist monks 
from India who introduced Buddhism to Cambodia during the 
time of Emperor Asoka (3rd century B.C.) But the art, architec¬ 
ture, bas-reliefs and other archaeological remains at Angkor Wat 
and Angkor Thom show that the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
influenced the country before the advent of the Theravada. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the statement made by 
Taranatha in his History of Buddhism that the Dharma was 
introduced into Indo-China by a disciple of Vasubandhu 2 at the 
end of the 5th century A.D. Furthermore, it has been said that 
the first Buddhist text to be taken there was the Madhyanta- 
vibhagatestra, composed by Vasubandhu himself. 3 


1 Louis Finot, ‘Sur quelques tradition Indo-Chinoises’, Bulletin de C. 
Arch, de l’Indo-Chine, 1910, p. 32; Bijan Raj Chatterji, Indian 
Cultural Influence in Cambodia, University of Calcutta, 1964, p. 3f, 
Appendix I, pp. 262-272. 

2 Vasubandhu ( circa 499-560 A.D.) the brother of Asanga, was the 
preceptor of King Vikramaditya Candagupta according to Paramartha 
(circa 499-560 A.D.). Whilst Asanga wrote over thirteen books on 
the Yogacara School, Vasubandhu wrote over thirty-two books on 
both the Yogacara and Sarvastivada Schools. 

3 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, London, 1922, 
1971, pp. 122-123. 


From the end of the 8th century there is proof of the 
powerful influence of Buddhism in the country. The manifesta- 
iion of the Mahayana was to be seen in the foundation of 
monasteries during the following century. A Buddhist minister, 
kirtipandita, has engraved the rapid progress of Buddhism and 
/cal in restoring Buddhist studies during the reign of his king, 
layavarman V (968-1001), in an inscription at Srei Santhor: 
"lie lighted again the torch of the true law, the Madhyanta- 
vibhagaSdstra, and others, which the evils of the w'orld had 
extinguished. He brought a large number of books on philos¬ 
ophy and treatises like the commentary on the Tattvasahgraha 
I mm foreign lands so that their study might spread.” 1 

The first king of Cambodia, Kondanria, had become an 
ardent follower of Buddhism and he had despatched a monk 
called Nagasena to Vo Ti, Emperor of China, in 484, to 
propagate Buddhism there. However, it was mainly due to the 
efforts of King Jayavarman VII (1181-1201) that Buddhism 
look deep root in Cambodia. He was so devoted to the Bodhi- 
sattva Lokesvara that he caused his serene face to be carved on 
images which were then installed in each of the king’s palaces, 
layavarman also installed many artistic works in the magnificent 
icmples of Angkor Wat in addition to a hospital (arogyasala). 

Although Buddhism had taken root, it was the Brahmanical 
faith, especially the cult of Siva, which made a deep impression 
on the Khmer people. During the reign of Bhavavarman II (639 
A.D.), for example, a learned brahmin, Somasarman, erected a 
icmple with an image of Visnu and made splendid offerings 
which included sacred books, such as the Indian epics (the 


1 ‘Une inscription bouddhique du Cambodge’ by Emile Senart, Rivue 
Archaeologique, Paris, 1883, pp. 182-192. (Stanzas 50-100 of this 
inscription contain the king’s instructions on moral principles laid 
down in the teaching of the Buddha.) The Tattvasahgraha is an 
encyclopaedic philosophical work written by Santaraksita in the 8th 
century. In this work the author has criticised numerous philosophical 
systems of his day, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist, from the 
standpoint of the Svatantrika Yogacara School. 
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Ramayana and Mahahharatd) and the Puranas. Somasarman ■ 
instituted the continuous recitation of these texts, copies of 
which were distributed among the people. Consequently the 
literary culture afforded by these epics provided a rich source 
of mythological material for Khmer authors and poets. Indeed, 
most Khmer poems comprise romances based on the Ramayana 
or on the (much later) fifty Pali Jatakas peculiar to In do* 
China. Khmer drama, also closely linked to these romances, 
draws from the same source. 

2. The Development of Pali Literature 

With the fall of the ancient Khmer Empire, Hinduism 
rapidly declined. Siam (or Thailand), which already professed 
Theravada Buddhism, began to rise and conquer a large part of 
Cambodia. The Theravada, which received a vital impetus from 
Ceylon, gradually spread from Siam over Cambodia until it 
became the national religion. Pali literature penetrated the 
country at the same time, most manuscripts being copied from 
Thai originals. 1 Thus, the two countries became closely related " 
in the fields of Buddhist customs, practices and literature. 

In the 12th and at the beginning of the 13th century Indian 
culture was thriving, and literature in both Sanskrit and Pali * 
became popular, in addition to a vernacular enriched with a 
vocabulary borrowed from these languages. The reformed type 


1 Prof. Phanindranath Bose has said: “In 1912 Mon. George Coedes 
was deputed to search for the Buddhist manuscripts available in 
Cambodian pagodas. For the purpose, he came to Phnom Penh, the 
modern capital of Cambodia. The French Resident Superior had issued -i 
a circular to Samdech Prah Mohasaiikhrac and Somdech Prah Monkol, - 
respective chiefs of the Mohanikay and Thommayut sects, to make a ) 
catalogue of their Sastras following a given model indicating the 
number of fascicules, language employed and contents of each text. 
The monks responded enthusiastically to this appeal and the Ecole 
Frangaise has now in its possession 1,200 Cambodian manuscripts.” : 
The Hindu Colony of Cambodia, Adyar, Madras, 1927, p. 402. 
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i*l Buddhism from Ceylon, introduced into Siam at the end of 
ilic 12th century by the Mons of Burma, 1 was gradually gaining 
l*iound to parallel this upsurge in literary activity. 

By the end of the 14th century the use of Sanskrit was 
inclining. In Champa (modern Vietnam) the last Sanskrit 
inscription dates from 1253 and in Cambodia from 1330. In the 
Mekong and Menam valleys the remnants of Hinduism and 
Mahayana Buddhism were replaced by the Theravada during the 
I.’ 14th centuries. The earliest Pali inscription dates from 1309 
mid was composed by Srindravarman who had become king 
iwo years earlier on the abdication of his brother-in-law. 2 

The main contribution of Pali scholarship in Cambodia 
would appear to lie in the field of transliteration and translation. 
A large collection of unedited Khmer Pali manuscripts is to be 
lound in Paris. 3 The Cambodian Mahavamsa, a recension of the 
Mahavamsa, was discovered in Cambodia when the original 
* lassie, written in Ceylon by Mahanama in the 5th century 
A.D., was edited by Wilhelm Geiger and published for the Pali 
li xt Society in 1908. G.P. Malalasekera edited this recension 


1 The Sasana was purged whilst uniting the three fraternities of the 
Sahgha in Ceylon by King Parakrama Bahu I (1153-1186) under the 
presidency of Mahakassapa of Udumbaragiri. When the news of this 
i< formation reached the other Buddhist countries, a number of monks 
horn Indo-China were sent to the Island for training and study. We 
learn that one of the learned monks, Chapata, returned to Burma and 
led a reformation in the Sahgha there in 1190 which lead to the 
adoption of the Sinhalese form of the reformed Sahgha throughout 
lliirma. This form then passed to Thailand and thence to Cambodia, 
.md to Laos in 1353. Ever since the 14th century, therefore, the 
peoples of South-East Asia have shared the fundamental ideas of the 
orthodox form of Sinhalese Buddhism. Certainly, great changes in the 
'.ncial system and culture occurred when existing Hindu beliefs and 
the earlier forms of Buddhism were thus supplanted. 

bulletin de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, Vol. XXXVI, fasc. 
14, Hanoi, 1936. 

' See the Appendix to this article, p. 81, for a complete list. 
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and published it in 1937 under the title of the Extended 
Mahavamsa. Considering its style and language, it could not 
have been compiled in Ceylon. There are 2,915 verses in Mah3« 
nama’s Mahavamsa whereas the Extended Mahavamsa consist* 
of 5,772 verses. It is evident that the original work has been 
extended by adding more episodes and other historical material* 
borrowed from works such as the Mahavagga (Vinaya), Jataktx 
and Buddhavamsa Commentaries, Mahavamsa-tika, Mahabodhi ■ 
vamsa, Thupavamsa and Samantapasadika. The language and 
metre of the new verses added to the old chronicle are not at 
all elegant. Beginning with the Buddha Dlpankara, the predic¬ 
tions made by the 24 Buddhas have been given in only six 
verses in the old Mahavamsa whilst in the more recent work 
the same theme has been dealt with in 126 verses. According 
to the old chronicle, King DutthagaminI invited and worship¬ 
ped the Sahgha prior to laying the foundation stone for the 
Ratanamall Cetiya. However, according to the Extended 
Mahavamsa, the king not only invited the bhikkhus but worship¬ 
ped each one by calling out their names. Although the number 
of verses is greater in the more recent composition the number 
of chapters is the same, namely, 37. At the end of the work the 
author has, in a number of verses, made various aspiration*;; 
including one to become a Buddha (Buddho bhaveyyam), 
According to the following, albeit ambiguous, verse, the author 
might have been a Khmer monk called Moggallana living some¬ 
where in Cambodia in either the 9th or 10th century: 

Moggalla.no ti namaham katam puhham idam pure; 

yam yam sukham mahantam va sabbam eva samijjhatuJ 


1 See E. Hardy: ‘Notes on the Enlarged Text of the Mahavamsa extant! 
in a Kambodian MS.’, JPTS, 1902-3, p. 61; JRAS, 1902, p. 171, 
Malalasekara: Extended Mahavamsa, Vol. Ill, Aluvihara Series, RAS 
(Ceylon Branch) — The Times of Ceylon, 1937, repr. PTS, 1988. 


3. The Influence of Pali Literature 

Khmer prose and the language used in poetry are so full 
ot archaic words and the words themselves derived either from 
Pali or Sanskrit that Cambodians often have difficulty in 
understanding their own classical literature. The authorship and 
date of most of these poems are unknown. Those that are 
known are the collections of gnomic stanzas: the Chbap Kram 
or code of etiquette, the Chbap Pros (‘Moral Advice for Men’), 
the Chbap Srei (‘Moral Advice for Women’), and so on. These 
precepts come from the Tipitaka and are combined with 
traditional codes of behaviour and rules of conduct. The 
authorship of these and other similar works, like the Ker Kal, 
Kon Chau, etc., is attributed to King Ang Duong and dated to 
quite early times. The vocabulary of the above and the other 
works of a religious nature were considerably enriched by Pali 
and Sanskrit. The inscriptions show that the cultured elite were 
well acquainted, first with Sanskrit and later with Pali. 

A large part of Khmer prose literature dealing with good 
and bad kamma has been influenced by Pali literature, either 
through translations of canonical texts or treatises and exegeses. 

I he Jdtakas, especially the last ten in the canonical collection, 
were successfully adapted and they were greatly enjoyed by 
Khmer writers and the reading public. Of all of them, the 
Vessantara Jataka has won the greatest popularity. As in 
Thailand and Laos, the apocryphal fifty Jdtakas have provided 
the themes for a number of novels in the Khmer language. 
Most Khmer poetry — ornate, didactic, devotional, together 
with dramatic works — has been based on either the Ramd- 
vana or the fifty Jdtakas. 

4. The Revival of Pali Studies 

Nearly a hundred years ago, King Prah Ang Duong 
ordered the collection of documents relating to Buddhism and 
I lie books of the Tipitaka. Under his patronage the teaching of 
Pali was organised throughout the country. Twenty years later 
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King Prah Norodom issued a decree that the Tipitaka should be 
taught in the Royal Palace at Phnom Penh. Following in the 
footsteps of his father, Prince Sihanouk (ex-King Norodom 
Suramarit) took a keen interest in the study of Pali texts and 
did much to extend it. 

The Institut Bouddhique of Phnom Penh was established in 
1930 as a direct result of the Royal Library which had been 
created in 1925 by King Sisowath Monivong. Although the 
Institute was constituted to develop science and technology, a 
special department (Buddha Sasanapanditya) was organised for 
cultural activities and the study of Theravada Buddhism. This 
department was made responsible for the conservation of 
ancient documents, research into Buddhist history and publica¬ 
tion of Pali works. 

On 14th December 1929, King Sisowath signed a Royal 
ordinance for the setting up of the Tipitaka Commission for 
translating and editing the Pali texts in Khmer. 1 Accordingly, 
eminent Khmer scholars embarked on this stupendous magnum 
opus which comprised 110 volumes. Each volume ranges from 
400 to 900 pages. Entitled Preah Trey Beydak, this bilingual 
corpus comprises: (i) 13 volumes of the Preah Viney Beydak 
(Vinaya Pitaka), (ii) 64 volumes of the Sottan Tak Beydak 
(Sutta Pitaka), and (iii) 33 volumes of the Apkphithommak 
Beydak (Abhidhamma Pitaka). The completion of this great 
literary undertaking was celebrated on 1st and 2nd April 1969 
in the capital on a grand scale. Thus, the Khmer Republic 
enjoyed the possession of the whole Tipitaka in Pali along with 
their own language, Khmer. 

The members of the Commission had decided to compare 
the editions of the Tipitaka published in Ceylon, Burma and 


1 The members of this Commission, in the early stages, included such 
luminaries as Prince Norodom Sutharot, Samdech Preah Sanghareach 
[= Somdech Phra Sangharaj] Chuon-Nath, of the Mahanikaya 
(fraternity) and Samdech Preah Pothiveangs (Rector of the Buddhist 
University and President of the Tipitaka Commission). 
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England. The variants were noted in the footnotes as follows: 
M’ for Burmese (Maramma), ‘Si’ for Sinhalese and ‘O’ for the 
Pali Text Society’s edition. 1 To maintain the accuracy of their 
■.oiirces, the members of the Commission used the Atthakathas, 
likas and Yojanas (commentaries, sub-commentaries, and gram¬ 
matical construction exegeses respectively) in translating the 
lipitika into Khmer. The translation was not, however, made in 
ilie colloquial language but, in order to preserve the original 
meaning in Pali, it was rendered in a literary style. The 
< bmmission made arrangements to print Pali on one page and 
Khmer on the opposite page. Sets of this edition were sent to 
liurma, Ceylon, China, India, Japan, Laos, Thailand, Vietnam, 
I .ngland, France, Germany and the United States on the basis 
nl donations, exchange or subscriptions. 

In the field of Buddhist monastic education, the first 
modern Pali High School (lycee) was founded in 1909 by the 
Sangharaja, Tieng, and established at Angkor Wat. In 1914 the 
school was transferred to the capital of Phnom Penh where it 
was housed in the Keo-Marakat (‘Golden Pagoda’), adjoining 
Ihe Preah Vihear (‘Royal Temple’). Termed I’Ecole Superieure 
de Pali, it offered courses in Pali grammar in conjunction with 
ihe art of translating, together with a study of such commen- 
larial works as the Dhammapada-atthakatha, Mahgalattha- 
dipani, Pathamasamantapasadika-tika and the Visuddhimagga. 
After moving to larger premises, the School expanded its 
curriculum to include Sanskrit, French, mathematics, and 
geography. On the completion of four years’ study, an examina¬ 
tion was held and the successful candidate was awarded the 
title, Mahapariyatti-Udam-Vichea. 

The increasing number of applicants demanded an expan¬ 
sion of facilities and in 1933 a royal decree authorised the 


1 The Pali Text Society was founded in London in 1881 by Prof. 
T.W. Rhys Davids for the express purpose of promoting and foster¬ 
ing the study of Pali, primarily by means of editing and publishing 
the texts in Roman script and then translating them into English. 
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establishment of elementary Pali schools. These were attached 
to the rural wats (monasteries) and, by 1975, nearly 600 such 
centres were offering over 10,000 bhikkhus and samaneras 
studies in Pali, mathematics, science, history, geography, civics 
and agriculture. Buddhism was taught in the form of translating 
the Dhammapada-atthakatha into Khmer, the life of the 
Buddha, elementary Dhamma and the necessary Vinaya. After 
three years’ study, the candidate would receive the title of 
Maha if he passed the state examination which would enable • 
him to enter the High School. 

Apart from one in Battambang, the main High School or 
Buddhist College (later prefixed with the name Preah Suramarit) 
was re-established in Phnom Penh in 1955. The renowned 
bhikkhu, Pon Sompheach Dhammarama (with the rank of Preak 
Gru Sanghasattha), was a professor at this college. Among other 
writings, he translated the Dhammapada and Cariyapitaka into 
French in 1963 for the Bulletin de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient. To the maximum intake of 150 students per annum, the 
following subjects were taught in addition to those made 
available at primary level (above): Sanskrit, Khmer, French, 
English, hygiene, physics, chemistry, history of Buddhism, 
Khmer art and civilisation. After four years, the entrance 
examination to the ‘Buddhist University’ was held (although 
this was abolished in 1972) and a diploma of matriculation 
(equivalent to B.A.) awarded to the successful candidates. 

The Universite Bouddhique Preah Sihanouk Raj was 
founded in the capital in 1954 by Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
(Head of State from 1941 to 1970). Although it was only able 
to accept forty students from the High Schools each year, by 
1972 there were 200 first-year students divided into four 
classes. There were three levels of study spread over ten years: 
at the first level (lasting three years) the bhikkhu-student had 
to master fourteen subjects; at the end of the second level 
(another four years) he could qualify for an ‘M.A.’, and at the 
completion of a further three years he could obtain a ‘doctorate’ 
on submission of a thesis. The ‘degrees’ so awarded were 


n (ognised in 1963 as being on a par with those issued by a 
M-rular college — and thereby ensured a continuing recruitment 
in the Sahgha! The prescribed subjects were allocated as 
follows: 

I'irst Level: religion (history of Buddhism, comparative 
irligion, Buddhist doctrines, meditation), philosophy (psychol¬ 
ogy, sociology, logic, ethics, general and comparative philos¬ 
ophy), Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese (or Hindi or Thai), French (or 
I nglish), history or geography (eastern or western), mathema- 
i u’s, physics, natural science (botany, zoology, physiology, 
iinatomy), chemistry, hygiene and elementary medicine, general 
■Indies (civics and civilisation, pedagogy, cosmography). 

Second Level: (a) Compulsory: Buddhist doctrine, philosophy, 
linguistics, Pali and Sanskrit, living languages, Khmer civilisa- 
iion; (b) Subsidary subjects; constitutional/civil/administrative/ 
mminal/international law, history and geography, elementary 
i nsmography, political economy and state organisation, 
dhnology, archaeology, educational pedagogy. 

Third Level (alternative disciplines): 

(i) Licence d’etudes religieuses: Buddhist doctrine. History 
of Buddhism, Comparative philosophy, Comparative 
religion. 

(ii) Licence de philosophies comparees: General philosophy, 
Western philosophy, Oriental philosophy, Comparative 
religion. 

(iii) Licence de linguistique: General phonetics, Phonology, 
General linguistics, Comparative religion. 

(iv) Licence de civilisation khmere: General linguistics, 
Khmer civilisation (art and literature), Comparative 
civilisation, Comparative religion. 

(v) Licence de langues classique et de langues anciennes: 
Pali, Sanskrit, General linguistics, Comparative religion. 
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(vi) Licence de Jangues vivantes: English or French (or 
another western language), Hindi or Thai (or another 
eastern language), General linguistics. Comparative 
religion. 1 

In addition to the foregoing centres, there were Dhamma- 
Vinaya schools attached to the temples for both mojiks and 
laymen (after three years’ study, the title Dhamma Kosala 
would be awarded); and three Dhammaduta colleges — two in 
Phnom Penh and one in Battambang — where the teaching was 
conducted by unpaid volunteers (mainly university students). 

Few relevant literary works have appeared from Khmer 
authors in other than the Cambodian language. The Serie de 
Culture et Civilisation Khm&res was almost the sole exception 
to this rule. Initiated by the ‘Buddhist Institute’ (under its 
Director, Leang Hap An) in 1962, this series of brochures, 
mainly in French, was subsequently continued under the 
auspices of the ‘Buddhist University’. Examples include: 

N° 1 (1962) L’Enseignement du Bouddhisme des origines a nos 
jours — Huot Tath (Vajirappano, born 1891; the Head of 
the Mahanikaya since 1969 with the rank of Preah 
Bodhivamsa). 

N° 2 Initiation Pratique au Bouddhisme — PS. Dhammarama. 
N° 3 (?, 1962) L’Organisation Bouddhique au Cambodge — 
Chau-Seng. 

N° 6 Le Bouddhisme au Cambodge a I’Epoque du Nikor Phnom 
Preah Pang Khatt (Viriyapandito) 

N° 7 (1970) Biographie de Samdech Preah Sanghateach Chuon- 
Nath, superieur de VOrdre Mohanikaya — Leang Hap An. 
N° 9 (1970) Le Bouddhisme au Cambodge Preah Pang Khatt 
(Viriyapandito) 


1 For details of higher education in Cambodia, I am indebted to Huot 
Tath, L’Enseignement du Bouddhisme des origines d nos jours (Phnom 
Penh, 1962). 
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The ‘Biography of Chuan-Nath’ (1883-1969) describes the 
life and achievements of one of the greatest Buddhist scholar- 
monks of this century. With this, the survey of Pali Buddhist 
studies in Cambodia may fittingly be concluded since all reports 
indicate the brutal elimination of Buddhism following the 
Communist accession to power in 1975. 

Chuon-Nath entered the Sahgha at an early age and was 
ordained as Bhikkhu Jotannano. He became a professor of the 
Pali High School in Phnom Penh in 1915 and its Joint-Director 
in 1930. At the same time he was appointed as a member of 
the Tipitaka Commission which edited the Pali Canon in Khmer 
script and translated it into the Khmer language. Thereafter, he 
was appointed as Professor of Pali, Sanskrit, Lao and Khmer at 
the High School (1935), its Director (1942), Head of Unnalom 
Wat (1944) and President of the Sahgha Sabha (1945). He 
successively held the following ranks: Preah Gru Sanghasattha 
(1912), Preah Sasanasobhana (1931), Preah Buddhaghosacariya 
(1940), Preah Bodhivamsa (1944), Preah Mahasumedhadhipati 
(1948), Samdech (1950) and Samdech Preah Sanghareach 
(1963). He is credited with about twenty works in Khmer and 
Pali, including a grammar of Pali in two volumes, a Cam¬ 
bodian dictionary and even the words and music of the nation¬ 
al anthem (composed in 1941). He was also conversant in 
French, English, Thai and Vietnamese. 

Appendix — Some Khmer Pali MSS. 

Some Khmer Pali MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. (The library of l’Ecole Franchise contains N os 1 to 18): 

(1) Mahavessantara Atthakatha, 203-210, 418, 420; 

(2) Adikamma, 619; (3) Suddhantaparivasa, 375, 376, 606; 

(4) Bahumsa; (Bahumsahassa), Bahumsa-cintamaniratana, 557; 

(5) Pathamasambodhi, 300-320; (6) Amatarasadhara, Amatara- 
sadhdrandgata-Buddhavamsavannana, Amatarasadhara-tika, 
322, 323, 620; (7) Atthakatha-suttasahgaha, 626; (8) Dasa- 
vatthu, 344; (9) Dasapuhhakiriyavatthu, 404; (10) Sivijaya, 
Sivijayajdtaka, 328, 329; (11) Silajataka, 212, 213; (12) Tinna- 
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palakavatthu, 404; (13) Vijadharajata/ca, 211; (14) Lokaneyya- 
Dhanahjaya, 330-336; (15) Pdlipahcagati, 346; (16) Sutta - 
jatakanidananisamsa; (17) Sakkapabbam; (18) A7 akarujapabham / > 
(19) Gathalokaneyya, 338; (20) Pahcagatidipaniyatthakathd, 
347; (21) Caturarakkha, 348; (22) Caturarakkha Atthakathd, 
349; (23) Sasanayupakarana, 374; (24) Upasakavinicchaya, 380, 
382; (25) Indasava, 383; (26) Mahabuddhaguna, 385-387; 
(27) Vivaha, 389; (28) Mahgalavivaha, 390; (29) Mahgala- 
attharasa-atthakatha, 391; (30) Buddhaghosanidano, 392-394; 
(31) Trailokavinicchaya, 395; (32) Trailokavinicchayakatha, 396; 
(33) Bimbdbhildyasutta, 397; (34) Bimbabhilabhavannana, 398, 
399; (35) Jambudipavannana, 402; (36) Ovadanusasana, 403; 
(37) Mahavipaka, 405; (38) Maharattanabimbhivahga, 407; 
(39) Paramatthadipani, 410; (40) Yassasassati, 411; 

(41) Suddhakammajdtaka-vannana, 412; (42) Maha-jataka, 413; 
(43) Mahosatha-jataka, 414, 415; (44) Bhuridatta-jataka, 416; 
(45) Suvannasoma-jataka, 417; (46) Mahavessantara-jdtaka, 

418, 419. [The numbers at the end of each title denote the 
reference in Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits Sanserifs et 
Palis, II, Paris, 1908]. 
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The Khmer Empire, for which historians over the centuries 
Marched, cradled the most brilliant cultured and advanced 
nvilization of South-East Asia, and stretched from the South 
China Sea to the Gulf of Siam, including modem Cambodia, 

I aos, Vietnam and Thailand. 

The Khmer capital of Angkor was founded by Jayavarman 

II in 802 A.D. and reached the zenith of its development 
hdween the tenth and twelfth centuries, a period during which 
the temples to the gods of the Hindu trinity: Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesvara, and later to the Buddha, were built. Cambodia had 
been subject to strong Indian religious and cultural influences 
bom Fu-nan between the second and sixth centuries A.D. In 
‘>03 A.D. King Jayavarman of Fu-nan sent an embassy to China 
with valuable presents, including an image of the Buddha. An 
inscription by his son, Rudravarman, begins with an invocation 
lo the Buddha and from this time onward the prevalence of 
buddhism is proved by it, although a setback occurred in the 
seventh century when the epigraphic records indicate that 
Saivism, not Buddhism, was the predominant religion of the 
country. This is borne out by the fact that very few kings of 
( ambodia of whom we possess any epigraphical records were 
lollowers of Buddhism. However, the Emperor Yasovarman, 
who ruled at the end of the ninth century, established a large 
monastery called Sugatasrama for the Buddhist monks and 
elaborate regulations were laid down for its smooth running. 
Sibryavarman I, in the eleventh century, was a Buddhist, 
because he held the posthumous title Nirvanapada, but his 


1 This article was first published in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, Vol. IX, 1981. 
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inscription on a temple in Prahkhan 1 begins with an invocation 
to Siva in the first verse and to the Buddha in the second. 

Several inscriptions on the temple known as Prasat lit 
Keo 2 in honour of Yoglsvara Pandita, the guru of King 
Suryavarman, begin by invoking Siva and Visnu and refer Id 
offerings made to those gods. Jayavarman VII (1181-1201), 
perhaps the greatest king of Cambodia, was a Buddhist and the 
Ta Prohm inscription, dated 1186, gives a detailed list of hilt 
magnificent donations to this Vihara. 3 The merits of these 
wholesome deeds were transferred to the king’s mother so thill 
she might benefit from the power of the blessings of the 
Buddha. 4 In addition to the kings mentioned above, minister# 
like Kavlndrarimathana and Kirtipandita both belonged to the 
tenth century and were ardent Buddhists. The latter claimed in 
have ‘lighted again the torch of the True Law ... which the 
evils of the world had extinguished’. The form of Buddhism 
referred to is early Mahayana, but if we take the epigraphic 
data as a whole, it is clear that Buddhism never became a 
dominant religion until the time of Jayavarman VII. He was a 
devout Buddhist who received the posthumous title Mahapara • 
masa-ugata and who held a record for the founding of religious 
institutions. 5 

During the reign of King Srlndravamadeva in an inscrip* 
tion dated 1308 and written in Pali, 6 reference is made to the 
Theravada form of Buddhism. The state of religion in Cambo* 
dia is described by Cheu Ta-kun who visited the country in 
1296 and recorded that Theravada Buddhism was in a flourish* 


1 R.C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, Calcutta, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1953, p. 360. 

2 Ibid., pp. 351 foil. 

3 Ibid., pp. 469 foil. 

4 Ibid., p. 479. 

5 439 erudite pandits were appointed and 970 scholars studied under 
them. The food and other necessities of life were supplied for educa¬ 
tional and similar institutions. Ibid., pp. 460 ff. 

6 Ibid., p. 533. 
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hi)’ state at this time. This position directly resulted from the 
mlluence of Siam that gradually transformed the Buddhism of 
l ainbodia. Although the Mahayana continued as a powerful 
’.ret up to the end of the thirteenth century, the political 
ilominance of the Siamese in Cambodia established the suprem¬ 
acy of the Theravada which remained the only religion of the 
people until the Vietnamese-backed invasion in 1975. 

Cambodian Theravada Buddhism was sustained and 
influenced by Burma, Ceylon and Siam and became inseparable 
horn Pali literature. Although Buddhism had first been intro¬ 
duced to Indo-China in the fifth century, literary works in both 
Sanskrit and Pali did not penetrate into Cambodia until the 
twelfth century. The Khmer brought books and copied from 
ilieir former subjects, the Siamese, who had already adopted 
Pali as their religious language. In addition to these works, 
indigenous scholars began to compose original treatises or 
produce local recensions of traditional Pali books. A large 
collection of such works and some of their translations are now 
preserved in Paris 1 and my intention is to elucidate some of 
iliem in this paper. Without precise details of their provenance, 
however, it is impossible to ascribe these works to wholly 
Khmer authors. A majority of them may well have been 
composed in Siam, but we must await more ample information 
lo enable any doubts regarding their origins to be resolved. 

I. Biography 

The Pathamasambodhi describes the life of the Buddha in 
considerable detail from the time of hermit Sumedha when he 
received the first ‘prediction’ (vyakarana) from the Buddha 
Dlpankara until his last birth as Prince Siddhattha when he 
attained to enlightenment (sambodhi), carried on his preaching 


1 e.g. in the Bibliotheque Nationale and the library of the Ecole Fran- 
i,:aise d’Extreme-Orient, Paris, where I consulted the following cata¬ 
logues: A. Cabaton, Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits en Sanscrits 
rt Palis, II, Paris, 1908; Au Chieng, Catalogue du fonds khmer, 1953. 
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ministry for 45 years and entered parinibbana at the age of 80, 
The work has been divided into fourteen chapters beginnin| 
with the Tusilavagga which describes how the Bodhisatta w|» 
invited to take birth in the human world when he was in thi 
Tusita (‘contented’) heaven, and ends with the ParinibbanQ< 
katha, which describes how the Exalted One attained to 
parinibbana. It has further explained how the Elder UpagupU 
obtained release from the spell of Mara. 

The style is weak and the materials have been borrowed 
from the Nidanakatha of the Jatakatthakatha, Buddhavamsa and 
Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Dighanikdya. The authorship hfiM 
been ascribed to a thera named Suvannaramsi, although the text 
was substantially revised by the seventh Sangharaja of Siarrii 
Phra Paramanuchit Chinoros (d. 1853). An alternative title || 
Pathamabhisambodhivitthdrakatha. 

The Vivadhamahgala, also called Mahgalavivaha of 
Vivacamangala, though a work in itself, appears as the first 
chapter of the Pathamasambodhi. It opens with the life of thO 
Buddha with special reference to the wedding of Princ# 
Siddhattha and Princess Yasodhara. Then follows a copioul 
description of the First Council (sahgayana) which was held fl| 
Rajagaha immediately after the Buddha’s demise, for tht 
settlement of Dhamma and Vinaya. The last section deals with 
an apocryphal story of two kings, Janadhipati and Slhatanu by 
name, who accompanied their queens on a pleasure-trip to thi 
great kingdom of Devasankara. The author’s name has been 
given at the end as Mahasena. 

The Sampindita-Mahanidana, 1 which is known in Sri 
Lanka as Mahasampinditanidana, deals with the inception in thfl 
remote past (durenidana), the inception in the near past 
(avidurenidana), and the inception in the present (santikeniddna) 
of the life of the Buddha. This work is based on the Nidana « 
katha of the Jatakatthakatha. The biography continues until th6 


Ven. Dr. H. Nanavasa of Sri Lanka is in the course of editing thil 
text for the PTS. 

k 


Mahaparinibbana, followed by an account of the distribution of 
the Buddha’s relics. The author then describes how the Arahant 
Mahakassapa passed away at the age of 120 and how his body 
will remain lying in the Kukkutasampata mountain until its 
cremation at the time of the future Buddha Metteyya. This story 
is not extant anywhere else in Theravada literature. 1 

The Bimbabhildyasutta (Bimbabhilabhavannand) relates the 
story of Bimbadev!, 2 * the consort of Prince Siddhattha. It says 
that the Buddha paid a first visit to Kapilavatthu, mainly for the 
purpose of discoursing with Bimbadev! on the dangers of har¬ 
bouring selfish desire (lobha), hate (dosa) and delusion (moha). 
It further tells how Prince Siddhattha was so loving to Princess 
Bimbadev! that he renounced his palace in order to search for 
the truth, which was regarded as the true gift for her. Having 
lound it, he presented it to her (in the form of this ‘ sutta’) 
through which she finally experienced supramundane happiness. 

The Amatarasadhara 3 (‘bearing the stream of nectar’, i.e. 
Nibbana) is a tikd on thera Kassapa’s Anagatavamsa , 4 a poem 
of about 150 stanzas giving an account of the future Buddha 
Metteyya. 5 The Gandhavamsa 6 mentions an Upatissa, a monk 


1 See The Birth Stories of the Ten Bodhisattas and the Dasabodhi- 
sattuppattikatha (= DBK), ed. and tr. H. Saddhatissa, London, PTS, 
1975, pp. 43-45. 

Bimbadev!: Ja. ii. 392 ff; Sv 422. She was also called by descrip¬ 
tive epithets which were regarded as her names: Rahulamata (Vin. i. 
K2); Bhaddakaccana (Bv xxvi. 15; Mhvs. ii. 24); Yasodhara (BvA. 
245, Divy 253); Bimbasundar! (Ja. vi. 478), etc. See DPPN. 

' In Thailand this is called Amatadharanagatavamsa-atthakalha. An 
alternative title is Amatarasadharanagata-Buddhavamsa-vannana. 

Kassapa was a poet who lived in the Cola country according to the 
Sasanavamsadtpa (Vol. v. 204). The Mohavicchedani, Vimatic- 
chedani and Buddhavamsa (which is different from the canonical 
work with the same name) have been ascribed to him. According to 
the Burmese tradition, he was a native of Ceylon. See JPTS, 1910, 
p. 126, and Pali Literature of Burma, p. 76, note 2. 

’’ For details of the Metteyya cult, see DBK, 27-44. 
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from Ceylon, as the author of the Anagatavamsatthakathd; 

Malalasekera has identified this Upatissa with the author of the 

Bodhivamsa 1 until more evidence is forthcoming. 2 The colophon 

of the Amatasadhara states: “The Amatarasadhara, the com- 

• . ♦ 
mentary on the Anagata-Buddhavamsa written by Upatissa, ih 

ended”. 3 This statement leads us to the conclusion that the 

author of this work is definitely the author of the Bodhivamsa, 

which has been assigned to the tenth century. 4 5 Possibly whal 

we have here is a different version of the same Anagatavam - 

satthakatha prepared in Cambodia under the title of Amatarasa- 

dhara based on Upatissa’s commentary. 

The Maharatanabimbavamsa (Epoch of the Great Jewel 
Image) begins with a short biography of the thera Nagasenu 
who was born 500 years after the Buddha’s Mahaparinibbanaf 
It is disclosed in this history that a Cambodian emerald 
(marakata) Buddha image (at present in Thailand) 6 was made 
by Nagasena, a celebrated Buddhist teacher whose famous 
discussion with the Greek king Menandros (Milinda) is recorded 
in the Milindapahha. This chronicle states that the image was 
first brought to Ayodhya, thence to the city of' Pakar, from 
there to the city of Jiraya or Jamraya, and then eventually taken 
to the city of Puriya or Pufijaya. The work ends with Naga- 
sena’s prediction regarding the marakata Buddha image. 


6 (...continued) 

6 Gv. 67; 72. 

1 G.P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, London, RAS, 
1928, repr. M.D. Gunasena & Co., Colombo, 1958, pp. 143, 160. 

2 Ibid., p. 160. 

3 Ili Upatissattherena racita Amatarasadharanagata-Buddhavamsattha• 
katha nitthita. 

4 Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 143. 

5 It is said in the Milindapanha but nowhere else in Pali literature, 
that the Buddha on his death-bed prophesied that the discussion 
between Milinda and Nagasena would take place about 500 years after 
his parinibbana, Miln. p. 3. 

6 rf linnlcrilnmnltnnknrnnn nn IDS ff 
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2. Works on Vinaya 

The Adikarnma * 1 (‘Original Offences’), the provenance and 
authorship of which are unknown, is concerned with the gravest 
offences (garukdpatti) of the pardjikas 2 beginning with the 
story of the monk Sudinna. Duly ordained, Sudinna returned to 
his former wife and, in order to fulfil her eagerness to procure 
a child for their inheritance, at her request he had intimate 
relations with her. In due course a son was born called Bijaka. 
Thus Sudinna committed this pardjika offence for the first time 
in the Sahgha. Sudinna, however, was not considered to be 
guilty of the offence because he was an adikammika. 3 The topic 
of one of the dilemmas in the Milindapahha is the Buddha’s 
censure of Sudinna. 4 The Adikarnma deals extensively with this 
first and foremost Vinaya rule and also with other stories 
related to the subject. 

The Catuparisuddhasila is a short work which gives an 
exposition of the four purificatory virtues: i. those of the Pati- 
mokkha 5 restraint (Patimokkhas'ila); ii. restraint of sense facul¬ 
ties (indriyasamvaraslla); iii. purification of livelihood (djiva- 


1 Over 50 years ago ( circa 1930) the Adikarnma was translated into 
Khmer and published by the Khmer Tipitaka Translation Committee. 
See Khmer Vinayapitaka, Vols. I and II. In Thailand this is called 
Adikammapali. 

1 This offence causes whoever commits it to fall from the state of a 
bhikkhu by making him defeated, the penalty being expulsion from 
the Sahgha. For details see BD. I, pp. xxv ff. 

* Vin. iii. 11-21; See Sp. 270. Adikammika: the original doer of the 
offence of defeat (parajikdpatti), who was instrumental in causing the 
Buddha to enjoin this rule. As such he was not guilty of the parajikd 
of the act of intercourse (methunadhamma). 

4 Miln. 170 ff. 

s Rules of the Community of monks. The Suttavibhahga contains 227 
rules for bhikkhus and a further 84 rules for bhikkhunis. They are 
known as the ‘Two Codes’ (dve matikd) or the Patimokkha. The 
Patimokkha is recited by bhikkhus on Uposatha days of the full and 
new-moon. 
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parisuddhisila) ; and iv. those concerning the requisites 
(paccayasannissitasila). The author has taken his materials 
mainly from the Silaniddesa of the Visuddhimagga. 1 

The Mahdvipaka begins with an explanation of the four 
purificatory virtues (catuparisuddhisila) one by one, and ends 
with an interpretation of the monastic rules (dpattis) illustrated 
in the Pdtimokkha. The title of the book was so called because 
banishment from the monastery by its supporters would bo 
another grave consequence of transgressing the rules. 

The Ovadanusasana deals with basic advice and admoni¬ 
tions for newly-ordained novices (samaneras) and bhikkhus as 
a memoria technica of the Vinaya. It vividly explains how to 
use the necessary requisites (paccaya), such as robes, begging 
bowl, etc., and how to perform the Kathina ceremony. In the 
colophon it is said that this was written at the request of Phra 
Vanarat, the Saiigharaja of Siam (fl. 1720). Although the author 
is not known he must have been a member of the Order well- 
versed in the Vinaya-pitaka. 

The Suddhantaparivasa 2 is a concise manual composed by 
a monk presumably well-versed in the Vinayapitaka for the 
benefit of the monk who remembered neither the number of 
days he had concealed the sahghadisesa 3 nor the number of 
sahghadisesas he had committed, but wished to purify (suddha) 
himself by undergoing probation ( parivasa) 4 and rehabilitation 


1 Vism. 1-58. 

2 Translated into Cambodian by Prah Dhammalikkhita Mung-Ses. In 
Thailand this work has been incorporated into the Vutlhanavidhi as 
a separate section. 

3 The second grade offence in order of gravity. There are altogether 
thirteen sahghadisesas. The infliction of penalties such as parivasa 
and manatta and revocation (abbhana) requires the Sahgha both in 
the beginning (adi) and the end (sesa) to administer the stages of 
penalty and ultimately rehabilitation. Hence it is called sahghadisesa. 

4 In the case where a monk conceals the offence of sahghadisesa for 
some time, he is required to undergo probation (parivasa) for the 
period he has concealed it in addition to six nights of manatta. 


{manatta)} The text formulates the ecclesiastical ‘acts’ neces¬ 
sary for the rehabilitation of the monk, and ends with the 
lollowing aspiration: “In case I have, today, wronged in aught 
ihrough eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, speech or mind, I will 
never do it again. May all offences be vanquished”. 

The Sasandyuppakarana deals with the disciplinary code 
(Vinaya) of monks and the duration of the Buddha’s dispensa¬ 
tion (sasana). It consists of two parts, the first written in Pali, 
and the second having the same text with a literal paraphrase 2 
m Burmese. It also explains the method of dividing property: 
when the Sahgha receives a field, estate, bequest or garden, it 
should be divided into three portions, one for the Sahgha, one 
lor the head of the Sahgha and one for the cetiya. 

The Sahgitikatha throws light on the first Council (Sahga- 
yana) held near the Sattapanni Cave in Rajagaha immediately 
after the parinibbana of the Buddha. It met under the presi¬ 
dency of Mahakassapa, with the full patronage of King Ajata- 
sattu. A detailed description is given in the book as to how five 
hundred monks, competent in the Dhamma and Vinaya, were 
selected for the Council. The work ends with the following 
maxim: “So long as Vinaya remains, the Sasana will last”. 

3. Doctrinal Works 

The Bojjhahgapdthabhdvand, which deals with the seven 
factors of enlightenment, is based on the Mahakassapabojjhahga 
Sutta. 3 It is greatly influenced by the commentary on the 


1 For rehabilitation, the monk who commits an offence of sahghadi- 
sesa should inform the Sahgha and undergo a penance which debars 
tiim from enjoying the usual privileges of a monk for a period of six 
nights. This penance is called manatta. 

1 This kind of verbatim translation is called sanne in Sinhalese and 
nissaya in Burmese. 

3 S. v. 79 ff. This is called Mahdkassapatlherabojjhahga in the Calu- 
hhanavara which is known in Sri Lanka as Parittapotthaka or 
Piruvanapota, ed. Kotmale Dhammananda, Colombo, 1930, pp. 30 ff. 
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Sdratthasamuccaya which in turn is a commentary on the Catih 
bhanavara . 1 After elucidating the seven factors the Culltt 
hatthipadopama Sutta 2 is quoted. The text ends with a narra¬ 
tive describing how Emperor Asoka listened to the Buddha'* 
teaching as discoursed by samanera Nigrodha and how, as n 
consequence, he became a Buddhist. 3 

The Caturdrakkhd 4 is a short Pali poem of twenty-nina 
stanzas describing those meditational exercises which are known 
as the four protections, as the title precisely denotes: i. thci 
recollection of the Buddha (Buddhanussati); ii. loving-kindnes* 
(mettd); iii. the impurities of the body (asubha); iv. mindfulness 
of death (marananussati). 5 Although these stanzas, along with 
some other suttas, are recited daily by monks in Sri Lanka, 
neither the author of the poem nor its date is known. In 
Cambodia and Thailand, however, and although unsubstantiated, 
it has been attributed to Buddhaghosacariya, the celebrated 
commentator on the Pali Canon, who lived in the fifth century 
A.D. Undoubtedly, the author was a member of the Order —- 
probably a Sinhalese monk well-versed in the Pitakas. The 
stanzas show a great depth of religious and metaphysical 
learning. They also constitute an earnest exhortation to monks, 
encouraging them to lead a pious and contemplative life. Their 
setting is exquisite and the style of the poem is clear. I give 
below the first couple of verses which exemplify the style and 
subject-matter of the poem: 


1 Ed. Doranagoda Nanasena, Colombo, 1929. 

2 M. i. 175, Sutta N 6 27. 

3 See Mhvs. v. 37-172; Dip. vi. 34 ff; vii. 12, 31; Sp. 45 ff. 

4 This is given in the anthology called Katikdvata saha Banadaham- 
pota, ed. by Madugalle Sidhattha, Kandy, 1921, reprinted Colombo, 
M.D. Gunasena, 1959, pp. 27-29. 

5 In Sinhalese these are called Satarakamatahan, i.e. four meditation 
subjects (kammatthdna). For a detailed study see Vism. ch. vii., 
Buddhanussati; ch. ix, Mettd; ch. vi, Asubha; ch. viii, Marananussati. 
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Buddhanussati mettd ca asubham maranassati, 
iti ima caturdrakkhd bhikkhu bhaveyya silavd. 

Anantavittharagunam gunato ’nuttaram munim 
bhaveyya buddhima bhikkhu Buddhdnussatim adito. 

The Caturarakkhd-atthakathd is a short commentary on the 
ilte Caturdrakkhd, possible originating in Cambodia. The author 
commences by paying homage to the Buddha with four verses 
and states that he will explain the four protections (caturd¬ 
rakkhd) in brief which should be listened to attentively by good 
people. At the conclusion of the explanation, the author aspires 
ihus: “By the diligent practice of these four protections one 
may renounce the world and embark on fulfilling the perfec- 
lions (paramita)”. An exposition of the ten perfections immedi¬ 
ately follows. The style and language are not at all elegant and 
the authorship of the work has been attributed to Nanamarigala. 

In the Dasapuhhakiriyavatthu the author, so far unidenti¬ 
fied, presents the tenfold group of meritorious deeds (dasa- 
kusalakamma). This group is explained under ten headings as 
follows: i. charity (dana); ii. morility (sila); iii. mental culture 
(bhavana); iv. reverence (apaedyana); v. service (veyyavacca); 
vi. transference of merit (pattidana); vii'. rejoicing in others’ 
merits (anumodana); viii. listening to the doctrine (dhamma- 
savana); ix. teaching the doctrine (dhammadesana); x. straight¬ 
ening one’s views (ditthijjukamma). 1 

The Dasavatthu 2 is a long metrical work divided into ten 
sections dealing with the good results (anisamsa) of generously 
giving the following ten things: i. food (anna); ii. drink (pana); 


1 For a similar study of these ten see the Upasakajanalahkara, ed. 
H. Saddhatissa, London, PTS, 1965, pp. 12-15, 285-310. 

2 Briefly mentioned in the Gv., another Burmese text, the Pitakattha- 
maing, states that this work was composed in Ceylon by the 15th 
century. See Le Dasavatthuppakarana, ed. and tr. by J. Ver Eecke, 
Paris, Publ. de l’EFEO, vol. cviii, 1976. Notwithstanding the fore¬ 
going, this text is still claimed to be of Khmer or Siamese origin in 
certain quarters. 
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iii. clothes (vattha); jv. seats and vehicles (yana); v. garland* 
and flowers (mala); vi. unguents (vilepana); vii. perfumed 
smoke (dhupagandha); viii. beds (sayana); ix. residence* 
(avasa); x. lights (padipa). The unknown author opens the 
work by saluting the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha with three 
elegant verses, of which the first runs as follows: “I salute the 
Buddha of infinite knowledge who is supreme in the world and 
who attained complete enlightenment, defeating Mara with hiN 
great army.” 1 This text sheds considerable light on the merit* 
of practising generosity (dana), based on the Nikayas and is 
illustrated with a number of stories from the commentaries. 

The Anisamsa 2 is a short work which illustrates the 
efficacy of chanting paritta, especially the Mahgala Sutta, and 
describes Mahamoggallana’s visits to the Avici Hell and the 
Devalokas by means of his miraculous powers, the results of 
chanting, preaching and practising the Dhamma, the results of 
wholesome and unwholesome deeds. It ends with an interpreta¬ 
tion of the eight miseries of life (attha sam vejaniyavatthu ). 3 

The Indasava 4 is a kind of short dharani 5 which consists 


1 Yo sannisinno varabodhimule/ Marassa senam mahatim vijeyya/ Sam - 
bodhim aganchi anantananoj Lokuttamo tam panamami Buddham. 

2 According to J. Ver Eecke, op. cit., this is a type of popular 
Buddhist literature peculiar to Sri Lanka and S.E. Asia. For detailed 
examples of ‘advantages’ accruing to meritorious deeds, see entry in 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, fasc. 4, Colombo, Govt, of Ceylon, 1965, 
pp. 67-78, where details of the Anisamsa Sutta and (two) vaggas from 
the Ahguttaranikaya are also given. The Suttajatakanidananisamsa, an 
anthology of such literature, is of unknown authorship. 

3 i. Birth; ii. old age; iii. disease; iv. death; v. misery of the apayas; 
vi. misery caused by samsara in the past; vii. misery in the present 
and in the future stages; viii. search for food. cf. Mhvs. i. 4; 23; 62; 
PvA. 1; 22; 32; 39; 76. 

4 Sava means a letter, syllable or historic document in Cambodian. 

5 A mnemonic formula composed of the salient syllables of a recited 
sutta enabling the devotee to remember its essence (from dharati, ‘to 
bear in mind’, ‘to know by heart’). 
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of a number of lines beginning with Indasava. It concludes 
with an explanation of the ten perfections (dasapdramitd). 

The Kayanagara, sometimes called Kayanagara Sutta, is 
a treatise dealing with some teachings of the Buddha. To begin 
with, the author compares the body to a city, hence the title 
Kayanagara (City of the Body). The threefold training (tividha- 
sikkha); higher virtue (adhisila), higher consciousness (adhi- 
citta), higher understanding (adhipahha) are also set forth 
together with mindfulness of breathing (anapanasati), the 
movement of the wind in the body, such as pain in the limbs, 
pain in the stomach, pain in the back etc. After explaining the 
defilements (kilesas), the author next shows how to overcome 
(hem by practising charity (dana), morality (stta) and medita¬ 
tion (bhavana). The defilements are compared to formidable 
warriors and the nineteen ‘beautiful-common’ mental states 
( sobhanasddharana) to wise men. The text concludes with an 
explanation of mind (citta) according to the Abhidhamma. 

The Mahabuddhaguna is a short work in praise of nine 
great virtues of the Buddha. 1 The second part is devoted to an 
exposition of the ten perfections (dasapdramitd). 

The first part of the text entitled Mahdkappalokasanthana- 
pahnatti explains that the Exalted One expounded the imper¬ 
manence (anicca) of conditioned things in the world while he 
was dwelling in a pavillion in the Mango Grove near the city 
of Vesali. The second part deals with the threefold division of 
the sphere of the Buddha (Buddhakkhetta). 2 


1 M. i. 37; A. iii. 285. For details see Vism. ch. vii. 

2 Threefold division: i. the sphere extending to 10,000 world-systems 
(cakkavala) which quakes at the moments of conception, birth, 
enlightenment, first sermon and parinibbdna of the Buddha is called 
the realm of origin (jatikkhetta); ii. the region extending to a billion 
world-spheres where the power of the Buddha and his discourses, 
specially the parilta-suttas, prevails is called the realm of influence 
(andkkhetta); and iii. the Buddha’s mass of sublime teaching which 
pervades his omniscience (sabbanhutanana) is called the realm of 
object (visayakkhetta). 
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The Mahgala-atthatthasara-atthakatha is a short commen¬ 
tary on the Lakkhana Sutta of the Dighanikaya which deals 
with the thirty-two marks on the body of the superman which 
were possessed by the Buddha. Following this the author gives 
an exposition of the seven noble treasures (sattariyadhana ). 1 
The third section of the book deals with the seven factors of 
enlightenment (sattabojjhahga). 2 In the colophon the author 
calls himself a king, Buddhapadamangalamahadeva by name, 
who wrote it with the aspiration to become a Buddha. 3 4 At the 
end, the name of the scribe of the present manuscript is given 
as Mahasuvanna. 

The Pahcagatidipan i, 4 also known as Palipahcagati, is a 
description, with relevant quotations from the Tipitaka, of the 
five destinies (pahcagati) of sentient beings after death: i. pur¬ 
gatory (niraya); ii. animal kingdom (tiracchdnayoni); iii. ghost 
realm (pettivisaya); iv. human world (manussaloka); v. heavenly 
world (devaloka). 5 It consists of five chapters (khandas), such 
as nirayakhanda, etc. Neither the date of composition nor the 
author’s name is given. 

The Pahcagatidipaniyatthakatha, also known as the 
Pahcagati-tika, is a commentary on the Pahcagatidipani which 
gives a vivid account of the five destinies. The work ends with 
an explanation of wholesome (kusala) and unwholesome 
(akusala) deeds. 


1 i. Confidence (saddha); ii. morality (sila); iii. shame (hiri); iv. fear 
of evil consequences (ottappa); v. learning (suta); vi. charity (caga); 
vii. wisdom (panda). See A. iv. 4-5; 6 ff. 

2 i. Mindfulness (sati); ii. investigation of phenomena (dhammavicaya) 
iii. energy (viriya); iv. joy (piti); v. calm (passaddhi); vi. concentra¬ 
tion (samadhi); vii. equanimity (upekkha). A. iv. 148; S. v. 71 ff; 86. 

3 Idam Buddhapadamahgalamahadevarajena likhitam Buddhabhavam 
patthentena. 

4 Ed. L. Feer, JPTS, 1884, pp. 152 ff. 

5 See M. i. 73; D. iii. 234; A. iv. 459; Nd2. 550; cf. S. v. 474-477; 
Vism. 552. 


The Tinnakavatthu, also called Tinnapalakavatthu, deals 
with the ‘privileges’ (anisamsa) bestowed on the giver of 
kathina, which is a special robe (civara) offered to a monk in 
.in ecclesiastical ceremony held at the end of the rainy season 
(i 'assavasa). This offering is regarded as a supremely meritori¬ 
ous deed (puhhakamma). The ‘privileges’ are illustrated with 
the story of a devotee named Tinnaka who was a weaver at the 
lime of the Buddha Kassapa and who was fortunate enough to 
he able to offer a kathina-civara to the Buddha whenever he 
wished. Hence the work is called Tinnakavatthu, and ends thus: 
kathinanisamsakathd nitthita. 

The Trailokaviniscaya is now extant in Khmer as well as 
Thai. However it is conjectured by some scholars that it is a 
translation of an original work entitled Tilokavinicchaya which 
was composed in Pali by pandits called Phraya, Prija and others 
in 1790 at the command of Rama I of Siam. It opens with a 
description of Buddha’s virtues, his teaching and the Order of 
monks. Then follows a cosmic interpretation of the three 
worlds: the world of form (rupaloka) or earth (bhumiloka), the 
world of beings (sattaloka) and the world of space (akdsaloka). 
The author then describes the havoc in the world (lokavinasa) 
resulting from the gradual appearance of seven subsequent suns 
;it the end of the aeon (kappa). This section is presumably 
based on the Sattasuriya Sutta. 1 At the end of the work, the 
results (vipaka) of good and bad kammas are given. 

The Yasasassatha opens with a dharani including syllables 
such as pathamam danaparamim, dutiyam silaparamim and so 
on, referring to the ten perfections. This text concludes with an 
explanation of the Three Refuges (tisarana). 

The Cullatika-Visuddhimagga is an explanatory annotation 
of difficult words and passages in Buddhaghosa’s encyclopaedic 
work, the Visuddhimagga. In Thailand, this tiled is called 
Sahkhepatthajotani-Visuddhimagga-Culatikd, and the title of 


1 This sutta is also called Sattasuriyuggamana Sutta, A. iv. 100 ff. 
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this work is Sahkhepatthajotani according to the following 
verse, which comes at the beginning of the colophon: 

Yayam Visuddhimaggassa araddha atthavannana 
ettavata gata nittham sa Sahkhepatthajotani. 

The text ends with a line which also refers to the title, am 
follows: Iti Sahkhepatthajotani Visuddhimaggatika samattQ , 
Here the unknown author says: “Just as I have accomplished 
this work at the request made by fellow-monks, may all beings 
fulfil aspirations in their minds!” 

The Samasarupadipam, also known as Yojanasamasa, Is 
a grammar dealing with nominal compounds (samasa). 

4. Jataka Literature 

The Jataka stories from the Khuddakanikdya of the Pall 
Canon were very popular in Cambodia after the establishmenl 
of the Theravada Sasana. Some of them were presented in 
dramatic form, thereby impressing upon the people the import* 
ance of a moral life and the exemplary career of the Bodhisatts 
in his previous births, while offering entertainment by means of 
music and dancing. Examples of such jatakas included the 
Bhuridatta (N° 543), Mahosadha (or Mahd-Ummaga, N° 546) 
and Vessantara (N° 547). Some monks even wrote commen¬ 
taries in order to elucidate the original stories, one example 
having been preserved in the form of the Mahavessantara * 
atthakatha . 1 

A collection of fifty apocryphal jatakas called Pannasa- 
jataka, 2 composed in Pali in northern Siam (15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies), was published with a Cambodian translation (Phnom 
Penh 1953). The original text of the first twenty-five stories 
was subsequently printed by the Siam Society (5 vols, 
1952-62), which also produced parallel booklets containing the 


1 A. Cabaton, op. cit. 

2 See Chapter Two, note 2, p. 30. 
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( ambodian translation. 1 Apart from these, a number of popular 
intakas were also composed in Siam, Laos or Cambodia, e.g. 
Stlajataka (= Silavimamsaka ~ or Silavanaga-), Suddha- 
kamma~ and the Vijadhara ~ (or Vijjhadhamma-) jataka. 

The Dhanahjayajataka describes the former life of the 
Bodhisatta when he was a king called Dhananjaya, a tale which 
also occurs in the Vidhurapanditajataka. 2 On the basis of this 
prose work, a Pali poem in ten chapters has been composed 
entitled the Gathalokaneyya. It begins with the chapter called 
Tntering the city’ (nagarapavesakhanda) and ends with a 
chapter on the ‘twelve questions’ (dvadasapahhakhanda). The 
last chapter contains a copious description of the norm of 
kingship, usually given as a set of ten undertakings (dasa- 
rdjadhamma); i. generosity (dana); ii. morality (sila); iii. 
liberality (pariccaga); iv. straightforwardness (ajjava); v. gentle¬ 
ness (maddava); vi. self-restraint (tapa); vii. non-anger 
(akkodha); viii. non-violence (avihimsa); ix. patience (khanti); 
and x. non-aggression (avirodhita). 3 

The Mahavessantara-attha/catha (or Mahavessantara- 
Jdtaka-atthakathd) is a commentary on the Vessantarajataka, 4 
the final and most popular jataka in the canonical collection. 
Dated 1351, the commentary follows the original thirteen 
sections, beginning with the Dasavaragatha, and was used 
when preaching sermons. Chapters ten and eleven, Sakkapabbam 
and Mahdrajapabbam, were often employed as separate texts. 

The Sivijayajataka is a biography of King Sivijaya, divi¬ 
ded into fifteen chapters, which comprise a certain number of 
questions dealing with the ‘perfection of charity’ (dana- 


1 Letter from Dorothy H. Fickle in Buddhist Text Information, (Inst, 
for Advanced Studies of World Religions, New York), N° 4 March 
1978, p. 9. 

2 Ja N° 545. 

’ cf Ja. i. 260; 399; ii. 400; iii. 320; v. 119; 378; A i. 159; ii. 33: iii. 
108; Vin. iii. 89 passim. Another set of three mentioned at Ja. v. 112. 

4 Ja. vi. 479-593 (N° 547). 
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paramita). The first chapter tells of the search for a wife 
(darapariyesana) and shows Sivijaya’s exemplary life. This 
work was written either at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century or the beginning of the eighteenth. It seems that in the 
eighteenth century an abridged version was written as a drama 
by some foreign missionaries. 1 At the close of the work there I 
is mention of the devadhamma, 2 whilst it ends with the 
following words: Sivijayanatakam nitthitam. 

The Mahajambupatisarajd, also called Jambupati Sutta in 
Thailand, 3 is an apocryphal story about a king named Jambu¬ 
pati. Its gist is as follows: Once the Exalted One was dwelling 
in the Bamboo Grove near Rajagaha. Then there was a king 
called Jambupati. At the time of his birth a golden pillar 
eighteen hands high arose. On the day when he was taken out 
of the chamber where he was born pots of treasures arose from 
the earth. One day he went with his royal retinue to the 
Buddha and, by listening to his discourse, all of them attained 
to the four paths and fruitions, and the members of his army 
who were guarding the palace learnt of the five powers 
(pancabala / and followed them. 

A manuscript of the Milinda-tika, 5 also known as the 
Madhuratthapakasini, was acquired by the Danish scholar, Poul 
Tuxen, during his visit to Thailand in 1922-24 and subsequent¬ 
ly deposited in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. Of the 188 


1 According to another source, however, the Cambodian version, 
Lboek Srivijaya, is attributed to a writer named Sri (1858). 

2 Shame (hiri) and fear (ottappa) are the divine nature. See Deva¬ 
dhamma Jataka, Ja i. 126 ff (N° 6): C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Stories of 
the Buddha, London, Chapman and Hall, 1929, p. 8: “Those who are 
modest and discreet/ On things that are pure intent/ The holy men, the 
lovely men,/ These the world calls divine”. For ‘Divine natured' 
(devadhammiko), see A iii. 277. 

3 Possibly related to the Jambudipavannana. 

4 i. Confidence bom of knowledge (saddha); ii. energy (viriya): iii, 
mindfulness (sati); iv. concentration (samadhi); v. wisdom (pahha). 

5 Ed. P.S. Jaini, PTS 1961. 


leaves in Khmer script, only 46 actually comment upon the 
post-canonical text, Milindapahha. The remaining leaves con¬ 
centrate on the jatakas and have no special value. That section 
referring directly to the Milindapahha, however, resolves a 
number of problems concerning canonical sources utilized by 
the unknown compiler of the latter and, siginficantly, is the 
only Pali work to enumerate the 80 minor marks of the Buddha 
apart from the Jinalahkara-tika} The author is mentioned as 
being Mahatipitaka Culabhayatthera. The place and date of 
composition are difficult to determine but, from internal 
evidence, it might just possibly have been written in Ceylon in 
either 1250 or 1328. In view of a specific location being 
mentioned, i.e. Bingarattha, identified with Chiengmai, it is 
more likely to have been composed there, in 1474, under the 
influence of the Sihalasdsana. What does remain in doubt is 
whether the author was Cambodian or Siamese since the latter 
would have used Khmer script at the time. 

5. Devotional Texts 

Apart from the traditional collection, 2 there is a different 
kind of ‘book of protection’ (paritta) 3 intended to be recited for 
the purpose of obtaining protection from all misfortunes and 
dangers. It contains a collection of apocryphal suttas such as 
Mahakumsdn-phalaparitta, Mahacakkavalaparitta, Solasa- 
mahgalaparitta and so on, composed by teachers of old in 
Cambodia and neighbouring countries. The work comes to an 
end with a dhdrani invoking the names of certain deities. 


1 See Pali Literature of Ceylon, pp. 110-12. 

’ This is an anthology of twenty suttas from the Suttapitaka known 
as Catubhanavdrapali by the teachers of old. It is known to Sinhalese 
Buddhists as the Pirit Pota, Book of Protection, ed. Kotmale 
Dhammananda, Colombo, Mahabodhi Press, 1950; tr. Piyadassi Thera, 
Kandy, BPS, 1975. 

1 This has been listed under the title of Choix de Paritta, see 
Au Chieng, op. cit. 
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The Bahumsa, Bahumsa-cintamaniratana or Bahum-tika m 
an invocatory work in ten chapters: i. Mara; ii. Yakkhu 
Alavaka; iii. Nalagiri Elephant; iv. Arigulimala Thera; v. Cincft; 
vi. Sundarl; vii. Saccaka; viii. Nandopananda; ix. Brahma- 
nimantanika; x. Conclusion. 

Possibly connected with the fotegoing is the Bdhumsahassu, 
the first word of the first stanza among eight collectively 
entitled Buddhajayamahgala. This describes the Bodhisatta 
sitting on the jewelled seat (ratanapallahka) under the Bodhi 
tree where he defeated Mara. 

The palm-leaf manuscript of the Mahadibbamanta 1 was 
located by P.S. Jaini in the National Museum, Bangkok in 
1961, and it is worth recalling that this text is no longer used 
in either Cambodia or Thailand. Consisting of 108 verses on 48 
folios, all in Khmer script, it is undated with no mention of 
author or scribe. Its title is indicated only once in the colophon 
whilst dibbamanta occurs in the text on only a single occasion. 
The language is corrupt with the addition of unusual spellings, 
Sanskrit and hybrid words. The metre is anustubh with a single 
verse in upajati. The verses are divided into the following 
themes: 1-4: salutations to the Triple Gem; 5-9: proclaiming 
victory to arahants, paccekabuddhas and (named) gods including 
the four Guardians of the Quarters; 10-13: glorification of the 
Buddha’s 108 auspicious marks; 14-17: glorification of the ten 
perfections and the Buddha’s victory under the Bodhi tree; 
18-20: description of a mandala consisting of the Buddha and 
eight chief disciples; 21-26: the same but comprising ten 
Buddhas; 27-33: the Candaparitta; 34-37: the Suriyaparitta; 
38-39: a mantra made up of the words hulu hulu hulu svahd; 
40-52: enumeration of the nine planets (grahas), twelve Indian 
months (masas), twelve animals indicating the Chinese twelve- 
year cycle (naksatras), twenty-seven constellations (naksatras) 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac (ra$is) — the only complete 


1 See P.S. Jaini, ‘Mahadibbamanta: a Paritta manuscript from Cam 
bodia’, BSOAS, 28, 1965, pp. 61 ff. 
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list to appear in a Pfili text; 53-55: invocation to eight devis 
occupying the eight points of the universe; 56-62: a prayer for 
the rain of wealth that benefitted Jotika, Mendaka, Dhananjaya, 
Uggata, Jatila, Cittaka and Mandhatu (who were renowned for 
their wealth and merit); 63-77: miscellania; 78-89: invocation 
to certain gods (including Hara, Harihara and Rama); 90-98: 
description of the efficacy of the dibbamanta resulting from its 
recitation, particularly when marching into battle or in counter¬ 
acting the enemy’s magical devices; 99-108: concluding 
valedictory verses. 

The Cambodian origin of this text can be inferred from 
such facts as the popularity of the cult of Harihara in Cambodia 
prior to the introduction of Buddhism; the similar popularity of 
DharanI (Earth Goddess), current only in Cambodia and Siam, 
in the former of which she was known as Phra Thomi and was 
often depicted on Buddhist sculpture — this is the only Pali 
text to refer not only to her but also to Venateyya (Garuda) 
whose cult was particularly important in imperial Angkor; the 
reference to the Chinese twelve-year cycle, the earliest evidence 
of which practice is found in a Khmer inscription by Suryavar- 
man I (1039) and which was subsequently adopted by the 
Siamese (where the earliest evidence is found in an inscription 
of 1183, again in Khmer). The text may be ascribed to the late 
mediaeval period in view of the incorporation of six verses (17, 
21-23 and 107-108) discovered in a collection of non-canonical 
paritta texts popular in Burma and Ceylon. 1 


1 v. 17 = v. 2 of the Mahajayamahgalagatha\ w. 21-3 = w. 2b-5a 
of the Ciilajinapahjara; w. 107-8 = the final two verses of the Jaya- 
paritta. These paritta texts appear in the appendix, LJpagranthaya, of 
the Pdli-Simhala Pirit-pota, ed. K. Sri Prajnasara, Colombo, 1956. 
This composition is based on the Sarattha-samuccaya (see Simon 
Hewavitarne Bequest Series, vol. XXVII), a commentary on the Catu- 
bhanavara where twenty paritta-suttas are enumerated, as opposed to 
only six in Miln. (150-54). The fourteen apocryphal suttas probably 
originated in 15th century Ceylon and were thence introduced to the 
mainland by Sinhalese dhammadutas. 
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Further research needs to be undertaken before we can 
have a complete picture of the Buddhist literature of Indo- 
China. In this connection it is worth recalling the meagrp 
researches that have been made by French nationals, virtually 
the only scholars to have taken any interest in classical Khmer i 
studies. The Resident Superieur’ in Cambodia, Adhemard 
Leclere (1853-1917) collected indigenous lives of the Buddha 
and Devadatta (Preas Pathama Samphothian and Le Sutra dr 
Tevatat) and local recensions of the Maha-Jinaka (Preas Moha I 
Chinok), Nimaraja (Nimea-Reach-Cheadak) jatakas and trans- ! 
lated these under the title Les Livres saerds du Cambodge . 1 
> , The late Frangois Martini was Lecturer in Cambodian al 
l’Ecole des langues orientales vivantes in Paris. Specialising in 
non-canonical or apocryphal Buddhist literature, he translated 
the Dasabodhisatta-uddesa and Anagatabuddhavamsa? Until her 
retirement, his wife, Ginette Terral-Martini, taught Pali al 
1 Ecole pratique des hautes etudes (the Sorbonne) and continued 
in his footsteps by translating the Velamajatafca , 3 Pahca- 
buddhabyakarana 4 and Pamsukuladananisamsakathd . 5 

L’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient (now situated in Paris) 
encouraged general research in the field of Indo-Chinese 
studies. Its Bulletin (BEFEO) continues to reflect this interest, 
although Buddhist texts have rarely attracted the attention of 
scholars. There is an urgent need to conduct such an investiga¬ 
tion. Indo-China is virtually forbidden territory to outside 
scholars, whilst little interest has been evinced in Thailand. 
However, the facilities exist in Paris and other western Euro¬ 
pean university libraries (and possibly in private collections). I 
earnestly hope that the present paper will encourage the pursuit 
of research into this fascinating, but hitherto unknown, sphere. 


1 Annales du Musde Guimet (Bibliotheque d’Etudes) Paris 1906 

2 BEFEO, Hanoi, 1936. 

3 BEFEO, Saigon, 1959. 

4 BEFEO, Paris, 1969. 

5 Un Jataka concernant le dernier repas du Buddha’, BEFEO, 1972. 



8. PALI LITERATURE FROM LAOS 1 


Compared to Burma and Ceylon (which have been 
adequately covered by Bode and Malalasekera), relatively few 
Pali compositions are known to have originated in the remain¬ 
ing countries belonging to the Theravada persuasion. George 
Coedes, however, catalogued a surprisingly large number of 
manuscripts found in Laos by his predecessors 2 and it is upon 
his pioneer, but little recognised, work, that the present paper 
is mainly based. 

Apart from reproductions of canonical texts, the majority 
of Lao compositions are either nissayas (word-for-word 
commentaries/translations) of existing Pali works, or indigenous, 
extra-canonical jatakas, which characterise the synthesis of 
Buddhism and folklore in South-East Asia. Let me begin my 
tabulated description of the non-canonical texts with an appro¬ 
priate introduction to a commentary on the Suttaniddesa, a 
grammar of the Kaccayana school by the Burmese monk, 
Chapata: “Having paid respect to the Buddha, who has destroy¬ 
ed the obscurity of delusion, to the venerable Law, to the 
Community which destroys the stains, I am going to expound 
the Niddesanyasasahgaha, based on the explanations of the 
masters, bringing light for the benefit of pupils.” 

The Poranasahgaha (literally, “Old Collection”) is an 
anthology of suttas from the Nikayas and was probably so 
named to distinguish it from the better known Suttasahgaha 


1 This article was first published in Jagdish Kashyap Memorial 
Volume, ed. A.K. Narain, B.R. Publishing Corporation, New Delhi. 

2 Coedes, George, Catalogue des manuscrits en pali laotienne et 
Siamese provenant de la Thailande, Royal Library, Copenhagen, 1966. 
‘La literature laotienne en Indochine’, L’Indochine, ed. by Sylvain 
Levi, Paris, 1931. 
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(“Collection of Suttas”), which originated in Ceylon. 1 It In 
composed of abridged versions, often simple outlines, of the 
following twenty-five canonical texts, with the use of the 
Commentaries to explain the circumstances of their exposition; 
Subhasutta or Culakammavibhahga 2 Mahanamasutta , 3 Upasaku 
vagga 4 Visakhuposathasutta, 5 Dhammahadayavibhahgasuttuf 
Chattamanavakavimana, 1 7 Revativimana , 8 Guttilavimana, 9 Aneka 
vannavimana, 10 Mahadukkhakkhandhasutta , n Atthipuhjasutta , 1J 
Maharahulovadasutta , 13 Paveyyakasutta , 14 SukarapotikA 
vatthu, 15 Jardmaranasutta, 16 Piyasutta , 17 Appamadasutta , 1H 
Aputtakasutta, 19 Tamotamaparayanasutta, 20 Pabbatupamasutta , 21 
Lokavicaranasutta 22 Supubbanhasutta 23 and Dhammaviharl 
sutta. 24 

In the majority of cases, its place in the Pali Canon ta 
clearly indicated at the end of each section. 

Another collection of suttas, entitled Suttasahgaha — 
which is not to be confused with the Sinhala version — is 
completely different from the above and comprises translations 
of five canonical suttas: Sumana, 25 Velama, 26 Dakkhind- 
vibhahga 21 Uposatha 2S , and Kasibharadvaja. 29 The anthology 
begins with a verse of invocation thus: “I bow to the Saviour, 
with superior eloquence, who has attained to the other shore of 
the ocean of knowledge, and who reveals the abstruse Law, 
profound and wonderfully ornate.” 



1 H. Oldenberg, ‘Pali MSS 
p. 80 and M.H. Bode, Pali 
reprinted, 1966, pp. 5 and 

2 M. iii. 202-206. 

3 S. v. 395. 

4 A. iii. 203-204, 206-208 

5 A. i. 205-215. 

6 Vbh. 422-426. 

7 Vv. 53, 229-243. 

8 Vv. 52, 220-229. 

9 Vv. 33, 137-148. 

10 Vv. 82, 318-322. 


in the India Office Library’, JPTS, 1882, 
literature of Burma, RAS, London, 1909; 


73. 


11 M. i. 83-90. 

12 S. ii. 185-86. 

13 M. i. 420-426. 

14 S. ii. 187-189. 

15 DhA. iv. 46-51. 

16 S. i. 71. 

17 S. i. 71-72. 

18 S. i. 86-87. 

19 S. i. 91-93. 


20 S. 

21 s. 

22 A. 

23 A. 

24 A. 

25 A. 

26 A. 

27 M. 

28 A. 


93-95. 

100 - 102 . 

142-143. 

294. 

ii. 86-89. 
ii. 32-34. 
v. 392-396 
ii. 253-59. 
205-215. 


29 Sn. vv. 76-82. 


The Vamadantadhatusutta is the story of the relic of the 
Buddha’s left tooth. 1 The work begins with the following verse: 
“ The Saviour, having come to take refuge three times in the 
charming island of Lanka and desiring the lasting good of the 
Dispensation. ...” 

The Buddhapadana, although constituting an homogeneous 
unity, in fact comprises translations of the Buddhapadana 2 and 
Metteyyasutta, together with two Laotian texts, the Mula- 
kammatthana and Sappurisasutta. 

The Metteyyasutta, concerns the future Buddha, Metteyya. 3 
This extra-canonical sutta shows itself as having been pronoun¬ 
ced by the Buddha Gotama in the presence of Sariputta and 
was subsequently related by the latter. It begins thus: “The 
Master was once dwelling at Kapilavatthu in the Nigrodharama, 
on the banks of the Rohinl. The Bodhisatta Metteyya took birth 
in the womb of Kancana Devi, the queen of the King of 
Magadha.” It further describes the progressive deterioration of 
the Dispensation of the Buddha and the scriptures, and the 
general recollection of the relics after 5,000 years. After 
describing this recollection in the form of a Buddha image, the 
text dilates on the misfortunes of the universe in general and of 
man in particular, and continues with the preliminaries of the 
birth of Metteyya at Ketumatl and describes his youth through 
to his renunciation of the world. After mentioning the ordina¬ 
tion of those people surrounding Metteyya, and his own 
enlightenment, the text finishes with the praises of Metteyya 
and the exhortations of the Buddha Gotama to Sariputta and 
other disciples. 4 


1 L. Finot, BEFEO, XVII 5, p. 213, N° 1052; Hanoi, 1917. 

2 The Laotian translation, which effectively follows the text, was com¬ 
posed at the request of the King of Khelaga (or Khelanga, the ancient 
Lampan) at an unknown date. 

3 Finot, op. cit., p. 192, N° 408, published in Bangkok by Dharma- 
bhakti. 

4 The Sariputtasutta, which follows, is a text entirely in Laotian 
divided into two parts. 
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1 

The Sappurisasud or Sappurisadan (The Offering of Good 
People) enumerates the twenty-eight Buddhas from Tanhahkam 
to Gotama and describes for each of them the time of prepare j 
tion, the place of birth, the names of the parents, the duration 
of the lay life, the name of the tree under which each obtain* 
enlightenment and the length of existence. For Gotama, the text 
relates his previous births and vows pronounced by him before 
the previous Buddhas, the fulfilling of the Ten Perfections, his 
conception in the womb of Maya, the date of the enlightenment 
and the Parinibbana. 

The second part, which begins like a sutta, 1 is effectively 
an apocryphal sutta relating how, at the time of the Buddha 
Sikhi, a certain brahman called Saddeyya, in recompense for the 
offerings made to the Sahgha, came to be reborn as a universal 
monarch owning the seven gems and subsequently took birth as 
a monk named Bahula. 

The Mulakammatthdna is probably based on a lost Pali 
version and constitutes a manual of meditation for use by yoga - 
vacaras. 2 It begins with a description of preliminary practices 
and culminates in the traditional forty subjects of meditation 
(samatha-kammatthana) which calm the mind. This manual 
finally deals with vipassand or insight meditation. 

The Abhidhamma cet kambi is a short work which 
describes some of the contents of the Dhammasahgani (the first 
book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka). The Tilakkhanasuttasahgaha 
is a text of which the complete title is Dhammapadasutta- 
sahgahatilakkhanavinicchayakatha. 3 The translation is divided 
into five chapters: (i) unfortunate births; (ii) misfortunes in the 
world of men, the truth of suffering and its origin and the ten 
meritorious deeds; (iii) the cessation of suffering and the way 


1 Evam me sutam (“Thus have I heard”). 

2 ‘The Yogavacara’s Manual’, PTS, 1896, translated by F.L. Wood¬ 
ward as Manual of a Mystic, PTS, 1916; reprinted 1970. 

3 - Under its abridged title, it is mentioned by Finot, op. cit., p. 212, 
N° 1017. 


lo nibbana; (iv) the superior stages of the universe; and (v) the 
virtues of the Buddha, the three characteristics of anicca, 
dukkha and anatta. This work quotes several passages from 
canonical texts, such as the Dhammapada. 

The Sudhanajataka is the second in the collection of fifty 
apocryphal jatakas (Pannasajataka). 1 The legend contained 
therein is famous in Laos and Thailand and was outlined by R. 
Nicolas under the title of ‘Histoire de Nang Manora’ in his 
study, ‘Le Lakhon Nora ou Lakhan Chatri, et les origines du 
theatre classique siamois’. 2 3 

The Dukammajataka 3 is an illustration of the common 
saying which dissuades a man from marrying a woman who 
has already had three husbands; from forming a friendship with 
a man who has taken and left the monastic robe three times; 
or from entering a town where the king imprisons people with¬ 
out preliminary hearings. Having suffered several misfortunes 
for having ignored such advice given by his father, and having 
put to the test his wife (who is the future Cincamanavika) and 
his friend (the future Devadatta), the hero (i.e. the Bodhisatta) 
becomes Dukamma, the King of Taxila. The text begins in the 
usual style of a jataka Commentary 4 stating that it was pro¬ 
nounced by the Buddha while he was dwelling at Jetavana. 

The Nandakumara 5 is also known under the title of 
Matikd, the name of one of the protagonists of this history that 


1 Finot, op. cit., pp. 44-50. His Pali text was published at Phnom 
Penh in 1944 in Vol. I of the Pannasajataka (= X of the Ganthamala 
collection, edited by the Buddhist Institute). A Siamese version, of 
which Laotian texts bear a close resemblance to the Pali text, 
appeared in Vol. I of the Pannasajataka „ Bangkok, 1924. 

2 The Journal of the Siam Society, XVIII, Bangkok, 1924, 

pp. 106-110. 

3 This is the 18th jataka of the Luang Prabang recension of the 
Pannasajataka. See Finot, op. cit., p. 45. 

4 Kudesah ca ti idam sattha jetavane viharanto ekam pitu ovada- 
gahanam purisam arabbha kathesi. 

5 Analysed by Finot, op. cit, p. 50, N° 1. 
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begins like a sutta but is, in fact, a jataka designed to illustrate 
the benefits of meritorious deeds fulfilled in previous births. 

The Candagadha jataka 1 is yet another of the apocryphal 
jatakas popular in Laos, Thailand and Cambodia and relates the 
adventures of the Bodhisatta when he assumed the personality 
of Candagadha, the son of a poor man in the country of 
Campanagara. Following a famine, he leaves his native country 
accompanied by his elder brother, Suriyagadha. The latter, at 
Kasinagara, resuscitates, by means of a medical plant furnished 
by Indra (the king of the gods), the daughter of the king and 
subsequently marries her. At Indapatta, Candagadha marries 
Princess Devatasarikha, the daughter of the king. During a 
pleasure trip, the man and his wife find themselves separated 
as a result of a tempest and the wife, having been able to 
escape the unwelcome attentions of Prince Sudassanakumara, 
becomes a nun. As for Candagadha, equipped with a jewel and 
a pair of magic sandals, he flies to Sahkhanagara where he 
weds the daughters of three rich merchants. Thence he searches 
for his first wife and meets the young brahmacari (Malika) 
whom he also marries. Having at last arrived at the kingdom 
of his parents-in-law, he is obliged to fight against them to 
secure the throne which he then occupies for the next 300 
years. 

Suriyagadha, Devatasankha and Prince Sudassanakumara 
are identified as Sariputta, Yasodhara and Devadatta respective¬ 
ly. The work commences with a verse in poor Pali, in which 
the name Gambhlrapanna appears, and he could well be the 
author of this story, which illustrates the gratitude of the 
Buddha to his parents. 1 2 


1 The 7th in the Luang Prabang recension and the 49th in the Cam¬ 
bodian and Siamese recensions. See Finot, op. cit., pp. 45-46. The 
translation in Siamese with a reproduction of the verses in Pali, was 
published in Vol. 27 of the Pannasajataka, Bangkok, 1930. 

2 The Laotian version differs appreciably from the Siamese printed 
translation. 


The Sambhamittajataka is also one of the fifty jatakas and 
appears more often under the title, Subhamittajatakad This text 
relates the story of the Bodhisatta as Subhamitta, the king of 
Campaka. His brother, Asubhamitta, having plotted his over¬ 
throw and seized power, the Bodhisatta leaves the capital with 
his wife, KesinI, and two sons to avoid bloodshed. In crossing 
a river, he is separated from his family but arrives in Taxila 
whose king dies soon after. He is proclaimed king in his place 
and receives, as a gift, two young slaves who are none other 
than his (unrecognised) sons. Later, he lets them guard a boat 
wherein their mother is living. She recognises them and 
displays her maternal affection. Denounced by the boat owner, 
who is vainly in love with her, they are accused and condemn¬ 
ed to death by the king, but an investigation reveals the truth 
of the situation and the king is reunited with his family. He 
then abdicates in favour of Jayasena, whose younger brother, 
Mayadatta, becomes his viceroy. Subhamitta, Asubhamitta, 
Jayasena, Mayadatta and KesenI are identified with the Buddha, 
Devadatta, Ananda, Rahula and Yasodhara respectively. 

The Suvannahamsa or Dvesisajataka 2 is the story of the 
golden swan with two heads. According to the beginning of the 
story, the incident occurred during the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa. A united couple, having aspired to be reborn in the 
form of a swan with golden feathers and two heads, is captured 
by order of the King of Benares. 3 The bird is put in a cage 
and, to satisfy the desire of the queen to divide the bird, a 
minister whispers slanderous remarks to each head. Each head 
vainly endeavours to learn the nature of these remarks, until 


1 The 5th in the Laotian and Burmese recensions and 9th in the Cam¬ 
bodian and Siamese, BEFEO, XVII 5, p. 45. A Siamese version was 
published in Vol. 4 of the Pannasajataka, Bangkok, 1933. 

2 The 16th in the Luang Prabang recension and 32nd or 33rd in the 
Cambodian and Siamese recensions. Finot, op. cit., p. 45, gives it the 
erroneous name of Sorassa. One translation in Siamese was 
published in Vol. IX of the Pannasajataka, Bangkok, 1925. 

3 Hence the alternative title of this jataka, Baranasirajajataka. 
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mistrust, discord and quarrels result in each half of the swan 
physically pulling itself apart from the other. The king makes 
enquiries of the stratagem employed for obtaining this result 
and realises the evil power of slander. The Buddha concludes 
the jataka with moral exhortations supported by examples. 

The Arindamajdtaka, another post-canonical jataka , l was 
expounded by the Buddha, dwelling at the Jetavana, on the 
subject of the perfection of giving (Danapdramita). The 
Bodhisatta takes birth in the form of King Arindama, whilst 
Indra, disguised as a brahman, obtains from him all his wealth 
including his own person. Indra then makes him a doorkeeper 
with his wife as a slave. She gives birth to a child but the 
doorkeeper Arindama, adhering strictly to an order from Indra, 
refuses to open the door to let her into the house and thus 
allows the child to die of cold. At the cemetery, where the 
couple go to bury their child, the wife implores the gods to 
show their pity as a result of all the offerings made by her and 
her husband in the past (which she enumerates). As a conse¬ 
quence, the child revives, Indra returns the wealth to Arindama 
and restores him to his throne. 

The Suvanna jataka 2 3 is a story of the Bodhisatta in the 
form of Suvanna. Only a fragment of this text has survived. It 
relates the garbled story of a child having a head but no body. 

The Lokavinaya 3 is a work, in the form of a jataka, 
expounded by the Buddha at the Jetavana concerning King 


1 The 41st in the Luang Prabang recension and the 46th in the Cam¬ 
bodian and Siamese recensions. Its translation in Siamese was 
published in Voi. XIII of the Pannasajataka, Bangkok, 1927. 

2 The 48th in the Cambodian and Siamese recensions. See Finot, 
op. cit., p. 46. A Siamese translation of this latter jataka (known as 
the Suvannasirasajataka) was published in Vol. XIV of the Pannasa- 
jataka, Bangkok, 1927, and an outline in French from the Cambodian 
version, kept at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, was quoted by 
Au Chieng in his Catalogue du fonds khmer, N° 196, pp. 162-164. 

3 This is a literal translation, replete with Pali words, from the Pali 
text entitled Dhananjaya, published by Dharmabhakti in Bangkok. 
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Pasenadi (or Angulimala). Following the words of Ananda, who 
praises the teachings of the Master regarding the mundane 
(lokiya), as opposed to the supramundane (lokuttara), plane, the 
text relates the adventures of the Bodhisatta in the form of 
Dhananjaya during the reign of King Dhanahjayakoravya of 
Indapatta. This long tale, which is impossible to summarise,* 
describes Dhananjaya’s scientific accomplishments, which 
resolve the most complicated problems, how he saves the king 
from all sorts of difficulties, and ends with his becoming king. 
His discourses form a compendium of lay discipline, which 
justifies the title of the work. It is divided into several chapters 
of which the headings give an idea of the variety of adventures 
and the diversity of the subjects treated. The text begins with 
a passage in incorrect Pali; forming, without doubt, two verses 
of which a single coherent translation is impossible and of 
which all that we can say is that they pay respect to the 
Buddha’s intelligence. 

Here are the colophons of these chapters: 1) Birth of 
Dhanahjayakumara (Uppattiniddnakatha); 2) The four mental 
distractions (Vitakapahha); 3) The questions of impurity 
(Malataladhammapahhd); 4) The questions of the doors 
(Dvarapanha); 5) The questions of judgement (Vinicchaya- 
pahha); 6) The characteristics of the scientist (Purohita- 
lakkhanavannana); 7) The teaching of the Doctrine 
(Dhammovadakathd); 8) The questions of anger (Kodhapahhd); 
9) Chapter on doubts (Sahkitakanda); 10) Chapter of ingratitude 
(Akatahhukatha); 11) Chapter of conversation (Salldpakatha); 
12) The Bodhisatta leaves his parents (Viyogakanda); 13) 
Chapter of residence (Adhivatthakanda); 14) Chapter of 
marriage (Avahakanda); 15) Chapter of the teaching of the 
Bodhisatta at Kappasigama (Dhammadesanakanda); 16) The 
Bodhisatta returns to his parents’ country (Pdcinagamanupatta- 
vannana); 17) Dhananjayapandita arrives at the capita! (Nagara- 
pattakanda); 18) Significance of the sound of the four drums 
(Bherisaddatthavicaranakanda); 19) The story of the young 
Ratanakalyani (Ratanakalyanikanda); 20) The Bodhisatta arrives 
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in the Anga country (Ahgaratthagamanakanda); 21) The story 
of the four male factors (Catupuggaladuccaritakanda); 22) Tim 
Bodhisatta brings back King Damila Abhangiya (Karanakanda); 
23) King Abhangiya listens to the exposition of the Doctrine 
(Abhahgiyadhamma[sa]vanakatha); 24) Dhananjayapandita, the 
Bodhisatta, becomes viceroy (Uparajakandaparicchedakatha); 
25) The story of the competition according to the Doctrine 
(without weapons) (Dhammayuddhakanda). 

The work finishes with the usual identification of the pet’ 
sonages involved in the story. 

The Balasahkhya jataka 1 relates the story of the conversa¬ 
tion of a proud monarch, similar to King Jambupati. The monks 
are discussing the latter incident amongst themselves at the 
Bamboo Grove in Rajagaha when the Buddha arrives to relate 
the present story. The titles of the chapters from the colophons 
of each file are as follows: 1) The meeting of Balasankhya 
(Pathamasamagama); 2) Balasankhya comes to find Varakithika 
and demonstrates his virtues to his elder brother (Bhatariguna); 
3) End of the third file (Balasankhya); 4) End of the fourth file 
(Sumittakanda); 5) Fifth file of the Balasankhya, going into the 
fifth chapter, called Sallapanta (Sallapantaparicchedo pahcama); 
6) Chapter on the victorious meeting (Jayasamagama); 7) Entry 
to the capital (Nagarapavesakanda); 8) Chapter on Paduma 
(Padumakanda). 

The Suriyavamsahamsajdtaka 2 is also known as the Pavara- 
vanahamsajataka but is not included in any list of the apocry¬ 
phal fifty jatakas. Whilst dwelling at the Jetavana, the Buddha 
mentions a previous existence of Devadatta. 


1 See Finot, op. cit., pp. 49 and 178, N° 29. 

2 See Finot, op. cit., p. 209, N° 294. It was incorporated into the 
Siamese translation of this collection under the title of Varavamsa- 
jataka (N° 45) and published in Vol. XII, Bangkok, 1927. The story 
bears a close affinity to its counterpart in Cambodian literature, known 
under the name of Vorvoh Sorvoh, translated by A. Pavie in Mission 
Pavie, Etudes diverse I, pp. 55-153. 


The story of the prince with the golden tongue (Suvanna- 
jivha) forms the subject of one of the most famous and popular 
novels in Laos. 1 The present work is substantially the same 
story but in a simpler and more concise form and also in the 
Irame of a jataka — the Prince Lin Gam being none other than 
I he Bodhisatta in a previous existence. 

Suvannameghajataka (Jataka of the Golden Cloud). 2 The 
incorrect Pali verse beginning this text cites the Buddha as 
having expounded this story at the Jetavana. In this supposed 
extract from the Samyuttanikdya, the Bodhisatta comes to the 
world in the form of Prince Suvannamegha, the son of King 
Sudassana of Benares and of his first queen. From birth he was 
exposed to the jealousy of his half-brother, Jayarajakumara and 
his mother, a wife of second rank. At three years old, when 
his own mother died, he was thrown over a precipice but was 
saved by the virtue of his merits. Led by his dog with golden 
hair, which had been born on the same day as himself, 
Suvannamegha visited a hermit who offered him some magic 
weapons and a wife. Then, having defeated a yakkha who 
devoured girls, he obtained his victim’s enchanted stick. Having 
heard that Suvannamegha and his dog were still alive, Jayaraja¬ 
kumara and his mother advised the king to leave Benares for 
a new town near the sea, and, on his death, they persuaded the 
people to accept the succession of Jayarajakumara’s sister to the 
throne. 


1 Analysed by Finot op. cit., pp. 117-121. 

2 Mentioned by M. Meillier in his Catalogue de la Bibliotheque 
Royale de Luang Prabang, Hanoi, 1918, as items N os 340 and 419 
and the 8th in the local recension of the Pahnasajataka, p. 24. In the 
same list, Finot, op. cit., p. 45 refers to N° 8 — the Suvannamiga 
which is almost identical to the canonical jataka of that name 
(N° 359, ed. V. Fausboll, III, pp. 182-87; PTS, 1883, repr. 1963) and 
quotes the Suvannameghajataka as being among the extra-canonical 
jatakas not incorporated in the collection of the Pannasajdtaka, p. 50. 
The confusion between the two names, “golden stag (Suvannamiga) 
and “golden cloud” (Suvannamegha) is understandable. 
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The dog with the golden hair, having exhausted his bad 
kamma, was metamorphosed by Indra into a handsome young 
man with the name of Suvanna Han Gam, who, after several 
changes, persuaded the King of Savatthi to give his daughter-as 
wife. Meanwhile, Suvannamegha had ascended the throne of 
Benares but Jayarajakumara organised a coalition of the 
neighbouring kings and surrounded the town. But Suvanna Hah 
Gam hastened to his friend’s aid, the rival army was vanquish¬ 
ed and the ground opened up and swallowed Jayarajakumara 
and his mother, who descended to the Avici hell. 

The Suvannahamsajdtaka is mentioned by Finot as being 
among the extra-canonical jatakas outside the collection of the 
apocryphal fifty. 1 It begins with the Pali text of the Vijaya 
Sutta of the Suttanipdta. 2 It relates the story of the Bodhisatta 
as the son of King Brahmadatta of Benares and of his adven¬ 
tures in India, which include a trip in a flying machine in the 
form of a golden swan. 

The Nibbanasutta, which begins like a canonical sutta* 
consists of a discourse of the Buddha on the ineluctable nature 
of death and the necessity to accumulate meritorious deeds with 
a view to attaining Nibbana. (See the story of Visakha thera 4 
and the Sahkharuppatti Sutta). 5 The hearing of the Nibbana 
Sutta delivers from the Petaloka (the world of hungry spirits) 
and causes the ascent to a devaloka, of a family of rich 
merchants guilty of adultery. Their two daughters, after having 
heard this sutta from the Buddha, made their parents profit 
from it and in later births became the nuns, UmmaddantI and 
Uppalavanna. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 50 and 210, N° 955. Only the name ‘golden swan’, 
links it with the canonical jataka (N° 136, ed. Fausboll, I, pp. 474-77; 
PTS, 1877, repr. 1962). 

2 Ed. D. Andersen and H. Smith, PTS, 1913, repr. 1965, p. 34. 

3 Evam me sutam ekam samayam bhagava savatthiyam viharati. 

4 Visuddhimagga, ed. C.A.F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 1920, I. p. 312 foil. 

5 M. iii. 99, sutta N° 120. 
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The Lohagonajataka, or the ‘Ox with Coppered Horns’, 
bears a similarity to the above but is not to be found in any 
known list of the Pahhasajataka. Finot quotes it for the first 
time under the title, ‘The Ox with Golden Horns’, 1 and a 
second time 2 under the title, ‘The Ox with Coppered Horns’, 
without any other explanation. 

This jataka which, as the preamble says, was told by the 
Buddha whilst dwelling at the Jetavana, relates the story of an 
ox with coppered horns (to become Anuruddha in a future 
birth) and of his younger brother (an early incarnation of the 
Bodhisatta). After all kinds of adventures, during which the 
younger ox manifests its inability to play and the elder his 
strength to fight buffaloes, the latter dies during a fight with a 
naga and the Bodhisatta becomes a captive of the king of 
Kasikanagara. At the death of the king, he is designated by lot 
as successor and takes his place on the throne under the name 
of Indacakkavamsaraja. 3 

The Gandhaghatakajataka, which literally signifies the 
destroyer of perfume, is the story of a frog. Again, this extra- 
canonical jataka is not mentioned in the collection of the fifty 
jatakas . 4 

From the preamble, conceived in the style of a canonical 
jataka, the story is expounded by the Buddha whilst dwelling 
at the Jetavana. The Bodhisatta was born as the son of Sudas- 
sana, king of Indapattanagara, in the form of a frog for which 
the brahmans had predicted a bright future. At the age of 20, 
he was metamorphosed by Indra into a charming prince to 
whom all the kings of the universe offered their daughters, and 
who himself became a powerful monarch. He had reigned fifty 


1 Op. cit., p. 49. 

2 Ibid., p. 195, N° 484. 

3 There seems to some confusion as to the status of the Bodhisatta as 
king, whether animal or man! 

4 Under this Laotian title, Brya Gahgak, it is mentioned by Finot, 
op. cit., pp. 49 and 199, N° 632. 
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years when a great drought occurred which no ceremony could 
terminate. Having descended to the naga kingdom, he learnl 
from their king that this drought had been provoked by the 
hunger of Indra. The king thereupon went to fight Indra, made 
him prisoner and did not free him until he promised to give 
each year an enormous amount of rice of which the grain 
would fall by itself into 'the baskets of the inhabitants. As soon 
as Indra was set free, the rain began to fall. 

Next, the king had to deliver the earth from suffocation by 
an enormous liana which had been produced during a fight 
between Indra and the asura Vepacitti. Thereafter, the king 
ruled his people with justice and persuaded them to respect the 
Buddhist precepts. Meanwhile, Indra allowed the naga to swim 
in a pond so that the rain fell and the population contented 
itself by making baskets for receiving the harvest of rice. 

The Mulakittijataka 1 begins, after a short invocation to the 
Triple Gem, in the manner of a canonical jataka, by indicating 
that it was told by the Buddha whilst dwelling at the Jetavana 
and concerned a monk devoted to his parents. The Bodhisatta, 
in the form of Prince Mulakitti, sacrificed his life for his father, 
Yasakitti. 

The Sunandardjasutta, also called Nandasutta, has no 
connection with the canonical suttas of this name. Opening in 
the form of a sutta, however, it tells of the visit of King 
Sunanda to the Buddha, whom he asks some questions on the 
future prospects of the Dhamma. The Buddha gives a reassur¬ 
ance by exhorting him to preserve it by making a copy of it 
which will certainly produce much merit. 

The Cakkhanavuttipapasutta is also known under the title 
of Cakkhdnavuttijataka, 1 2 but the exact title is uncertain. Th e 
preamble unskilfully combines the formulas of introduction of 


1 Corresponding to the Mullakut mentioned, without explantion, by 
Finot, op. cit., p. 193, N° 425. 

2 Mentioned by Finot, op. cit., p. 180, N° 79, under the title of 
Cakkhavuttipapasut. 
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both a sutta and a jataka. The text relates the story of the 
Bodhisatta at the time of the Buddha Padumuttara. Born as 
Prince Cakkhanavutti, the second son of Sararaja, King of 
Benares, and of Queen VimaladevI, the story is used as a 
pretext for imparting moral exhortations. 

The Cundasukarikasutta or Dhammikapandita jataka . 1 In 
spite of its title, this text has no connection with the story 
contained in the Dhammapadatthakatha. The Cundasukarika¬ 
sutta comprises two parts: (i) the formula of ‘Iti pi so’, and (ii) 
a eulogy of the sutta in the form of a story. Under the Buddha 
DIpahkara, four monks from the country of Suvannabhumi 
arrive in the Sivirattha, where King Surupa reigns. He has a 
minister, reputed for his generosity, called Dhammikapandita, 
who asks the monks the purpose of their journey. They reply 
that they are going to the country of Tambapanneyadlpa (or 
Lahkadlpa, i.e. Ceylon) to obtain from King Sudassana 
Cakkavatti the Cundasukarikasutta. Thereupon they are allowed 
to continue on their journey and acquire a copy of this sutta, 
after making some offering to the latter king. They expound the 
text on their return to Sivirattha. Indra, desiring to hear it, 
sends his coachman Matali, to obtain it from Dhammikapandita 
and thereafter preaches it to his fellow devas. After his death, 
the pious minister is reborn in a devaloka and, after a number 
of existences, eventually becomes the Buddha Gotama. Anyone 
who recites this sutta is supposed to acquire much merit and go 
to a heavenly world. The text begins with a verse of invocation 
in Pali to the previous Buddhas. 

The Lokavidu 2 is derived from one of the words in the 
formula, ‘Iti pi so’, although in fact the major part of this text 
is taken up with a description of the universe as cognised by 
the Buddha. It ends with a eulogy of the Triple Gem. 


1 Analysed by Finot, op. cit., p. 74. 

2 The manuscript gives the translation of one text mentioned by Finot, 
op. cit., p. 190, N° 330. 
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The Dasavarahanabuddhabhiseka 1 is a compilation of 
verses in praise of the Buddha, designed to procure happiness 
and to invite the power of the Buddha to enter his image. It is 
particularly recited at the time of making images of the Buddha, 

The present manuscript begins with an invocation to the 
Triple Gem and continues with a word-for-word translation of 
a text which, after a very succinct outline of the Buddha’s life 
from his coming down from the Tusita heaven to his victory 
over Mara, illustrates the essence of the knowledge acquired by 
the Buddha during the night of the Enlightenment. 2 In the form 
of litanies, the text then expresses the vow that each quality of 
the Buddha will come to reside in his image. After this, it 
briefly recalls the biography of the Buddha up to the teaching 
of the Abhidhamma in the world of the thirty-three gods. 

The Buddhabhiseka enumerates, in the form of litanies, the 
several kinds of knowledge (hana) which are supposed to reside 
in the Buddha image. It continues in the same manner to relate 
examples taken from the ten great jatakas and other texts of the 
good fortunes or blessings (jayamahgala) which the reciter 
hopes to acquire. This text gives the impression of being a 
developed version of another manuscript with the same title 3 
although both are incomplete. 

The Akdravattasutta 4 is the translation of the recollection 
of the Buddha beginning ‘Id pi so’, following the verses in his 
honour found in the analysis of the Buddhabhiseka. 


Mentioned by Finot, op. cit., p. 179, N° 59. One Pali manuscript of 
this work is kept at the National Library, Bangkok. 

2 From the beginning of the Mahavagga (Vinaya I, ed. H. Oldenberg, 
PTS, 1879, repr. 1964); together with the two Satipatthana Suttas 
(M. i. pp. 55-63; ed. V. Trenckner, PTS, 1887, repr'. 1964; and 
D. ii. pp. 291-315 ed. T.W. Rhys Davids, PTS, 1903, repr. 1967). 

It begins; evam kate buddham viya buddharupam api mahdtejarn 
mahdnubhavam hotu yeva — “having so done may the Buddha image 
be, like the Buddha, endowed with great splendour and great power.” 
4 Mentioned by Finot, op. cit., p. 58, N° 2. 
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The Cetanabheda is the classification of psychological 
states. 1 It is a treatise on kammavipdka in the form of a 
dialogue between the Buddha and Anuruddha. This explains 
why, in the two colophons, it is presented as an extract from 
an Anuruddhasutta which corresponds to none of the canoni¬ 
cal suttas bearing this name. 2 

The Mahdvipaka is an abridged version of a work on the 
resultants of kamma, which has been amply described in 
canonical texts. It begins like a jataka: “Thus, the Master 
dwelling at Savatthi told it about a rich banker named Putta. ...” 

The Devadhitapahha is a short text which contains the 
reasons for the racial and social differences of human beings. 

The Pabbajjdnisatnsa is another short treatise on the fruit 
of entering the Sahgha. It begins like a sutta: “The Blessed 
One was once dwelling at Savatthi in the Jetavana monastery 
of Anathapindika. ...” 

The Caturdrakkha is a fragmentary translation of the Pali 
text of the same name describing the familiar meditative 
recollection of the Buddha: metta, impurity and death. 

The Yokappakko Acariya represents a list of instructions 
from the Buddha to the yogavacara. It is susceptible to several 
explanations from which it is not easy to make an accurate 
choice. Explanations given of the practice of recalling the 
impurity of the body, meditation in general and the different 
kinds of knowledge. 

The UnhassavijayajataJca is a poem 3 which recounts the 
story of a disciple of Sariputta who predicts his death. He 
succeeds, however, in escaping its ill effects by means of 
several meritorious acts. Sariputta goes to find the Buddha, who 
explains to him the effect of good deeds that generate such 


1 See Finot, op. cit., pp. 72 and 181, N° 198. 

2 One Cambodian version in fifteen files of a developed version of 
this treatise is kept at the Biloth&que Nationale in Paris under the 
title, Cetanabhedavannana (Khmer 223). 

3 See Finot, op. cit., pp. 74-76. 
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merit but says that there is yet something superior in actually 
knowing the meaning of the verses in question. 

The Salakarivijjasutta 1 begins like a sutta: “Thus have I 
heard. The Blessed One was once dwelling at Rajagaha on the 
Gijjhakuta hill. At that time the Venerable Ananda fell ill. ..." 
However, this text is almost wholly taken up with describing 
the magical import of six words: dutthula, utthuld, tanduld, 
madhula, pupphala and kalata. 

The Pathamamulamuli 2 is a book dealing with cosmogony, 
known also in the Mon and Burmese languages from which its 
contents have been analysed in detail in two articles. 3 It begins 
with an incorrect Pali verse: “Having paid respect to the 
Blessed One, owning the triple omniscience, the ten powers and 
infinite virtue, the realisation of his vow for the perfection of 
his gifts, and integral purity, the characteristic jmarks of success, 
to the saviour of the three worlds, excellent, supreme, ...” 

The Arunavati 4 is a kind of cosmological treatise which 
includes a description of the universe. It begins with the visit 


1 Finot mentions, op. cit., p. 202, without explanation, a work with 
the same title but equates it with the Sarakarivijasutta (N° 749). He 
also refers to the Dibbamantasutta or Sut Tippamon (p. 210, N° 236) 
from which the present work, in its colophon, is alleged to be 
extracted. But the Tippamon, described by Finot (p. 59) cannot be 
other than the Khandaparitta with which the Salakarivijasutta has 
nothing in common. (This text was published by Dharmabhakti in 
Bangkok). 

2 See Finot, op. cit., p. 77. 

3 F. Mason, ‘Mulamuli or the Buddhist Genesis of Eastern India from 
the Shan through the Talaing and Burman’, JAOS, IV, pp. 103-116, 
1854. San Win and D. Win, ‘Mula Muloi, a Talaing account of the 
Creation’, Journal of the Burma Research Society, 1912, pp. 218--224. 

4 See the canonical sutta (S. i. 155; ed. L. Freer, PTS, 1884, repr. 
1973) of the same name which Finot incorrectly identifies, (BEFEO, 
XVII 5, p. 178, note 21) as the translation of a Pali text, popular in 
Indochina, of which an extract, accompanied by his commentary, is 
kept at the National Library, Bangkok. A Cambodian version is to 
be found at the Bibliotheque Nationale, in Paris (N° 342). 
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of the Buddha Sikhi.and of his disciple Abhibhu, to the realm 
of Brahma and thus incorporates the same theme as the 
canonical sutta, which apparently explains the name chosen lor 
this work. It deals with several subjects, viz. (i) the Buddha’s 
characteristics, (ii) the thirty-three heavens, (iii) the ocean and 
the ranges of mountains, (iv) previous Buddhas, (v) the courses 
of the sun, moon and stars, (vi) men dwelling in the four 
continents, (vii) animals and petas, (viii) hells, (ix) vimanas or 
celestial palaces, (x) the creation and destruction of the universe 
at the beginning and end of each kalpa or cosmic period. (This 
work is cited in the introduction to the Traibhumikathd as being 
the sources of the Siamese cosmology composed in 1345 by 
King Liidai of Sukhodaya. It is, therefore, anterior to this date 
and is largely made up of extracts from the canonical texts.) 

The Sodattakimahanidana is the translation of a Pali text 
widely known in the Indochinese peninsula, and which almost 
certainly originated in Ceylon. 1 It presents some close affinities 
to the Mahanidana 2 and the Sampinditamahanida.no? and 
probably served as a source book for the Jinakdlamalini 4 
where one finds similar phrases and verses. All these texts, 
after general considerations on the successive kalpas, review the 
nidanas of the six divisions — bdhira-, maha~, atidura-, 
ditra~, avidura~, and santika-nidana — between which are 
classified the previous lives of the Buddha. They relate the 


1 The National Library, Bangkok, in addition to some fragments in 
Cambodian characters, possesses a version in Sinhala script. A 
Cambodian translation is also kept at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. This work is similar to the Jatattaginidana attributed by the 
Gandhavamsa, JPTS 1886, p. 63, to Culla Buddhaghosa, a contem¬ 
porary of the great commentator. See G.P. Malalasekara, Pali 
Literature of Ceylon, p. 126. 

2 R. Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, in its Modern Develop¬ 
ment, London, 1860; repr. in Varanasi, 1967, pp. 89-97. 

3 George Ccedes, ‘Documents sur le Laos Occidental’, BEFEO, XXV, 
N° 1, Hanoi, 1925, p. 6. N° 1. 

4 Ibid 
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circumstances in which the Bodhisatta made the resolution to 
become a Buddha. The text begins with a passage in Pali 
followed by its translation, in which appears the name of the 
author, Buddhaghosa (which is obviously incorrect). 

The Kusaladhammavinicchayakathd is based on the matikd 
or contents of the Dhammasahgani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. It begins with an invocation to the Triple 
Gem in incorrect Pali. 

The Timsaparami is a work of which the title does not 
appear among those that Finot mentions as being treatises on 
the perfections (parami). 1 It gives illustrations of the thirty 
perfections 2 3 by describing those births during which the 
Bodhisatta practised them. It refers to the Cariydpitaka, which 
contains fifteen of the stories reported here, but the true source 
is the Jatakatthavannana. 

The work begins with an exposition of the first desired 
manifestations for enlightenment conceived by the Bodhisatta, 
e.g. (i) the son who saves his mother from a wreck; and (ii) 
the king of Dhannavatl; (iii) relates the meetings with the 
previous Buddhas from Tanhankara to DIpahkara, whilst (iv) 
enumerates the Ten Perfections in three degrees — simple 
perfection (parami), secondary perfection (upaparami) and 
supreme perfection (paramatthaparami). 

The Pathamasambodhi is quoted in the Gandhavamsa 3 and 
constitutes a life of the Buddha which formed the material for 
the biography penned by Alabaster. 4 The most ancient manu¬ 
scripts, which go back to the 17th century, include about fifteen 


1 BEFEO, XVII 5, pp. 72 and 196, N 05 536-544. 

2 Hardy, op. cit., pp. 101 foil. 

3 JPTS, 1886, pp. 67, 75. Although it was supposed to h£ve been 
composed in Ceylon, in fact it is known only in Thailand, Laos and 
Cambodia. Several manuscripts of the Pali text are kept in Paris, 
Bangkok, Phnom Penh and Luang Prabang, together with translations 
in Siamese, Laotion and Cambodian. 

4 The Wheel of the Law, Buddhism illustrated from Siamese sources, 
London, 1871; repr. in Taipei, 1971, and Varanasi, 1972. 
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chapters and tell the life of the Buddha up to the Pannibbana 
They are composed in great part of extracts from the Nahum 
kathd (the introduction to the Jatakatthavannana) hut .if... 
include some original passages. 1 

The present text (dating from the 19th century) has been 
reconstituted in nine chapters: 1) Birth (Gabbhdbhinikkhumanu), 
2) Horoscope (Lakkhana), 3) Coronation (Rajabhiseka), 4) The 
Great Renunciation (Mahabhinikkhamana), 5) Ascetic Practices 
(Dukkaracariya), 6) Victory over Mara (Maravijaya), 7) The 
Enlightenment (Sambodhi), 8) The invitation of Brahma 
(Brahmajjhesana), and 9) The First Sermon (Dhammacakka- 
ppavattana). 2 

A copy of the Tilokadipani (or Lokadvipa) is kept in the 
National Library in Bangkok. The theme of this work is similar 
to the beginning of the Mulasasana (a Lao history of Buddhism 
up to the 16th century) and of the Jinakdlamalini. It treats of 
the three categories of Bodhisatta, predominating in wisdom 
(Pahhadhika), confidence (Saddhadhika), or energy (Viriya- 
dhika), and relates the previous births of the Buddha from the 
most ancient time until the period of the Buddha Vessabhu. 

The Mahakassapattheraparinibbanakatha is the account of 
the demise of the disciple, Mahakassapa. It begins: “The 
Venerable Mahakassapa was dwelling in the Veluvana 
Garden ...” 

The Mahasariputtaparinibbanasutta is the account of the 
demise of the disciple, Sariputta. The text begins like a sutta: 
“Thus have I heard. One day the Exalted One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in the Jetavana, the garden of Anathapindika.” 


1 M6moire concernant I’Asie orientate, II, 1916, pp. 107-22. The text 
has gradually grown with developments and new chapters, and the last 
recension — the Siamese translation of Prince Paramunjita Jinorasa 
(Bangkok, 1845) — contained thirty chapters. 

2 The Cambodian and Siamese manuscripts of the 17th century 
already included about fifteen chapters, with the Laotian tradition 
represented by the present translation, corresponding to a much shorter 
recension, apparently ending at the ninth chapter. 
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The Mahamoggallanaparinibbanavatthu is the account ol 
the demise of the disciple, Mahamoggallana. The text begins 
like a jataka: “The exposition of the Law beginning by those 
words was pronounced by the Master at the Veluvana about tin* 
thera, Mahamoggallana.” 

The Asokadhammardjanibbana is the account of the death 
of the Emperor Asoka and begins with a passage in incorrect 
Pali: “Kundalatissa and Byaghatthera had acquired meritorious 
deeds in the presence of previous Buddhas. After having been 
reborn in the world of gods and men, 218 years after the 
Nibbana of the Exalted One they were born in Jambudlpa (i.e. 
India) and Lankadlpa respectively, where they received the 
names of Maha-Dhammasoka and Devanampiyatissa, and 
accumulated further merits in the Dispensation of the Buddha.” 

The Dasa-anagatabuddhavamsa 1 gives the translation of an 
account of the ten future Buddhas which does not correspond 
to any of the Andgatavamsa texts enumerated by Minayeff. 
However the subject is the same — about a discourse of the 
Buddha to Sariputta showing the progressive decline of the 
Dispensation, then the rebirth of humanity and the successive 
appearance of ten Buddhas, each separated by the periodic 
destruction of the universe. The last few pages of this work are 
devoted to an analysis of the terms kappa (kalpa) and asah- 
kheyya in relation to the future Buddhas. 

The Caturasitidhammakkhandhasahassasamvannana 2 is, as 
with the foregoing, a composite work in Pali and Lao. A 
fragment of it, the Akkharaganthi, constitutes a grammar, 
including a chapter on sadda. The bulk of the manuscript, 
however, is taken up with an explanation of the traditional 
division of the canonical texts into 84,000 sections. 


1 JPTS, 1886, pp. 33-40. 

2 See Finot’s description, BEFEO, XVII, 5, p. 76. 
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